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THE  PRICE  OF  HOME  RULE 


INTRODUCTION 

Mr.  Asquith's  declaration  with  regard  to 
Home  Rule,  made  on  December  loth,  1909, 
revived  an  issue  which,  so  far  as  England  is 
concerned,  had  lain  almost  dormant  since  1893, 
although  the  question  never  slept  in  Ireland. 
The  immediate  effects  of  that  declaration  were 
two.  One  was  to  engage  the  Irish  Roman 
Catholic  vote  in  this  island  to  the  Liberal  cause ; 
the  other,  to  rouse  Ulster,  which  is  Loyal 
Ireland,  to  a  sense  of  her  danger. 

As  regards  English  people,  the  moral  of  the 
situation  was,  and  is,  the  fact  that  the  Prime 
Minister  deliberately  proposed  to  concede  the 
demands  of  the  Nationalist  party  in  Ireland,  in 
return  for  their  help  in  abolishing  "the  veto" 
(as  it  is  called)  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

It  therefore  behoves  the  English  people,  who 
have  partly  forgotten  the  troubles  of  '86  and  '93, 
to  understand  something  of  what  is  involved  in 
the    Home    Rule    issue.      At    present,   most   of 
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2  THE  PRICE  OF  HOME  RULE 

them,  perhaps,  are  so  tired  of  the  eternal  juggling 
of  politicians  with  the  Irish  agitation,  that  they 
are  inclined  to  give  Ireland  Home  Rule  and  be 
done  with  it.  There  are,  however,  many  cate- 
gorical reasons  why  the  English  people  should 
consider  the  matter  anew,  before  they  leap  to  any 
such  conclusion.  To  concede  the  Nationalist 
demand  no  doubt  appears  to  be  a  short  way  out 
of  the  difficulty.  It  is  even  possible,  however, 
that  there  may  be  a  shorter  way. 

In  dealing  with  the  subject  of  Home  Rule, 
there  are  three  main  questions  to  which  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  honest  citizen  to  find  an  answer. 

I.  Is  there  any  justification  for  the  Home  Rule 
agitation  which  is  worthy  of  serious  considera- 
tion ? 

II.  Are  there  any  circumstances  which  would 
morally  justifv  making  any  kind  of  concession 
to  the  demand  for  Home  Rule  ? 

III.  Is  the  condition  of  the  poorer  classes  in 
Ireland  worse  in  any  respect,  owing  to  the  exist- 
ing constitution  of  British  rule,  than  the  condi- 
tion of  the  same  classes  in  England? 

It  is  for  the  purpose  of  providing  the  student 
with  material  upon  which  to  base  his  judgment 
that  these  pages  are  written.  They  pretend  to 
no  merit  other  than  the  merit  of  personal  ob- 
servation on  the  part  of  the  writer,  of  the  situa 
tion  as  it  exists  to-day. 


THE  JUDGMENT  OF   ULSTER 

It  is  the  fashion  to-day  to  pretend  (for  what 
reason  I  know  not)  that  what  a  large  number 
of  people  agree  to  say  they  want,  must  neces- 
sarily be  that  which  they  ought  to  have.  This 
singular  profession  is  called  by  its  professors  a 
sacred  belief  in  democracy.  It  is  highly  valu- 
able to  politicians,  and  exceedingly  injurious  to 
everyone  else.  I  make  this  distinction,  because  I 
do  not  propose,  in  dealing  w  ith  the  Home  Rule 
question,  to  assume  that  though  the  majority  of 
the  Irish  people  desired  Home  Rule,  they  ought, 
therefore,  to  have  it.  I  rather  proceed  upon  the 
assumption  that  a  popular  demand  should  be 
judged  upon  its  merits. 

It  is  first  of  all  necessary,  therefore,  to  dis- 
cover in  what  the  demand  for  Home  Rule  actually 
consists.  Here,  again,  there  falls  to  be  made  a 
distinction,  because  in  Ulster,  w^hich  is  the  only 
peaceful,  prosperous,  industrious,  and  law- 
abiding  province  in   Ireland,  the  demand  is,  not 
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4  THE  PRICE  OF  HOME  RULE 

for  Home  Rule  but,  for  English  Rule.  It  will 
be  well,  therefore,  to  consider  first  in  what 
Ulster's  demand  consists,  and  why  she  makes  it. 
In  the  General  Election  of  1910,  Ulster  was 
afforded  the  opportunity  of  expressing  Her  senti- 
ments publicly  and  unmistakably.  They  were 
expressed  in  three  words:  "No  Home  Rule." 

Thus,  for  instance:  — 

A  long  double  line  of  torches  swaying  in  the 
bitter  wind,  and  a  great  noise  of  shouting  that 
deafens  like  the  roar  of  the  sea;  a  crowd  that 
fills  the  street  from  wall  to  wall  and  end  to  end, 
vivid  faces,  open-mouthed,  lit  by  the  wavering 
glare  and  merging  into  the  dark ;  and  in  the 
midst,  the  tall  figure  of  the  Unionist  candidate 
standing  in  the  jolting  carriage,  high  above  the 
people. 

"  No  Home  Rule  !  " 

All  eyes  are  turned  upon  the  man  who  is  to 
stand  in  the  English  Parliament  to  save  the 
people  from  Home  Rule;  hats  and  caps  are 
waving  towards  him ;  they  are  all  shouting  to 
him ;  the  women  and  the  buxom  factory  girls 
stretch  bare  arms  towards  him ;  from  every 
window  they  are  crying  to  him — "No  Home 
Rule !  "  The  men  marching  close  about  the 
carriage,  rugged,  sturdy  mill-workers,  have  set 
their  faces  like  iron ;  and  close  behind  them,  the 
factory  girls,  hooded  with  shawls  as  their 
manner    is,    have  linked    arms,    laughing;    and 
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among  them  run  the  tattered,  jovial  Irish  urchins 
with  shrill  yells;  and  the  wife  of  the  candidate 
sits  smiling  quietly  as  the  carriage  jolts  slowly 
over  the  stones.  The  clamour  lulls  for  a  moment, 
and  the  tempestuous  music  of  the  band  marching 
in  front  becomes  audible.  The  candidate  lifts 
his  hand.  "No  Home  Rule,  boys!"  he  says, 
and  the  tumult  rises  again  in  a  storm. 

It  is  the  eve  of  the  last  election  which  shall 
sweep  the  "bastards"  among  the  Unionists  out 
of  Ulster.  This  is  the  last  meeting  before  the 
poll.  The  people  carry  the  candidate  in  triumph 
all  round  the  town,  and  the  crowd  swells  at  every 
turn.  Only  here  and  there  at  dim  corners  is 
there  a  knot  of  Nationalists,  standing  hands  in 
pockets,  backs  against  the  wall,  sullenly  silent. 
It  is  as  much  as  their  life  is  worth  to  utter  a 
word. 

The  multitude  is  so  wedged  about  the  hall  that 
entrance  is  like  squeezing  pips  out  of  an  orange. 
The  men  reach  to  shake  hands  with  the  candi- 
date ;  they  beat  him  on  the  shoulders ;  and  the 
women  struggle  to  kiss  him.  In  the  ante- room 
people  lean  against  walls  to  get  their  breath. 
Going  up  the  narrow  stairs  to  the  platform,  a 
dense  hot  waft  strikes  the  visitor  in  the  face. 
The  platform  is  already  crammed;  the  gaunt 
green-coloured  hall  is  so  full  that  it  is  as  if  a 
mass  of  humanity  had  been  melted  dow^n  and 
poured  into  the  place  from  above,  the  sediment 
splashing  up  the  walls  and  filling  the  window 
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embrasures.     A  roar  goes  up  as  the  candidate 
emerges  beside  the  white-headed  chairman. 

The  chairman  makes  his  methodical  little 
speech,  without  the  least  emotion.  He  might 
have  been  opening  a  mothers'  meeting.  But  the 
audience  listened  as  though  he  spoke  with  the 
tongue  of  Apollo.  They  were  thinking  of  the 
Cause.  Any  speech  would  do,  so  that  it  was 
for  the  Cause.  There  are  times  when  eloquence 
is  superfluous.  The  candidate  rises.  He  has 
been  speaking  at  three  and  four  meetings  a  day 
for  weeks  past,  and  he  has  nothing  new  to  say. 
This  is  the  end  of  the  race.  Yet  the  array  of 
grim  faces  locks  its  gaze  upon  him  in  a  fixed 
silence,  broken  only  by  interjections.  The 
speaker  mentions  such  things  as  Tariff  Reform 
and  the  Budget  as  a  matter  of  form — but  what 
the  people  came  to  hear  was  three  words,  and 
three  words  only: — "No  Home  Rule." 

A  steward  climbs  over  the  people  on  the  plat- 
form and  whispers  to  the  chairman.  "The  boys 
outside  is  goin'  mad  to  get  in,"  he  says.  Indeed, 
there  is  a  sound  as  of  a  tumult  without.  The 
chairman  rises  at  once  and  announces  that  an 
overflow  meeting  will  be  held  in  the  Square. 
By  some  means  the  news  is  conveyed  to  the  boys 
outside,  and  the  noise  subsides. 

Our  candidate  is  a  strong,  persevering  man, 
and,  although  it  is  the  end  of  the  election,  he 
would  go  on  speaking  all  night  if  necessary. 
He  goes  to  the  Square,   which  is  packed  with 
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the  boys.  Against  a  background  of  dim  houses 
his  square-shouldered  figure  is  reHeved  above 
the  crowd,  standing  attentive  in  the  falHng  snow. 
They  want  to  see  their  man  and  to  hear  his  voice. 
He  stands  between  them  and  betrayal.  He  has 
fought  their  battle  for  years,  and  they  would 
back  him  against  bayonets.  They  are  not  play- 
ing a  game,  like  their  relatives  in  England. 
This  is  business.  How  would  the  English  like 
their  liberties  and  their  money  to  be  given  over 
to  an  Irish  Roman  Catholic  Committee,  sub- 
sidised by  American  money  ?  That  is  what  these 
mill-workers  are  thinking.  The  English,,  they 
say,  do  not  understand;  but  we  understand;  and 
we  will  not  have  it  on  any  terms  whatever. 

"And  where,"  asked  the  English  visitor  of  a 
man  in  the  crowd,  "is  the  other  candidate 
holding  a  meeting  ?  " 

He  glanced  aside  at  the  questioner.  "  Is  it 
the  other  candidate,  then  ?  Sure  if  he  was  to 
show  his  nose  in  the  place  to-night,  not  all  the 
police  in  the  town  could  save  him." 

Aware  of  this  circumstance,  the  other  gentle- 
man had  entrenched  himself  in  a  neighbouring 
town  of  a  Roman  Catholic  majority.  The 
Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians  was  looking  after 
him,  as  usual.  There  is  no  need  to  give  names 
— there  is  trouble  enough  in  the  air  already — 
but  it  is  necessary  to  explain  that  the  other 
candidate  was  contesting  the  seat  as  an  Inde- 
pendent Unionist.     This  is  a  perplexing  state- 
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ment— Irish  politics  are  perplexing,  at  first.  In 
other  words,  then,  our  opposition  friend  was  a 
Russellite.  The  Russellites,  all  save  himself, 
had  been  cleared  out  of  Ulster,  and  on  the 
morrow  he  was  to  be  eliminated  also.  What  is 
a  Russellite  ?  According  to  his  own  descrip- 
tion, he  is  a  person  w-ho  cherishes  a  passionate 
enthusiasm  for  the  Imperial  Tie,  but — but  he 
also  considers  that  the  Home  Rule  question  is 
to  be  considered  among  other  Radical  projects. 
This  doctrine  approximates  to  the  Liberal.  Pre- 
sumably a  Russellite  is  a  Liberal,  or  a  Radical ; 
he  may  be  a  diluted  Home  Ruler;  but  the  study 
of  his  speeches  leaves  the  inquirer  in  some 
obscurity.  Ulster,  however,  has  no  illusions  as 
to  the  meaninq-  of  Russellism.  Ulster  is  pos- 
sessed of  an  adamant  conviction  that  any  tincture 
or  degree  of  Home  Rule  is  poison  to  Ulster; 
and,  therefore,  Ulstermen  are  not  interested  in 
fine  distinctions. 

Besides,  they  happen  to  know  what  Russellism 
really  is.  It  is  a  variant  of  the  old  political 
dodge  of  splitting  a  vote  where  the  whole  vote 
cannot  be  obtained.  There  is  still  an  element 
of  Unionism  in  Ulster  which  is  Liberal  and 
Radical.  It  is  not  Nationalist,  at  any  rate. 
Whether  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell  invented  the 
scheme  or  not  is  of  no  consequence ;  but  it  was 
a  clever  scheme.  The  Russellite  candidates 
were  instructed  to  be  both  Unionists  and 
Radicals,    and   to   reconcile  the   discrepancy   as 
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best  they  misfht.  They  succeeded  well  enou^di 
at  the  election  in  1906,  when  Home  Rule  was 
not  in  question.  So  far,  they  served  their  turn, 
because  their  representation  of  seats  in  Ulster 
gave  the  Radicals  an  excuse  for  saying  that 
Ulster  was  becoming  less  Unionist.  Ulster, 
which,  unlike  the  rest  of  Ireland,  prefers  busi- 
ness to  politics,  said  nothing,  until  Mr.  Asquith 
suddenly  and  treacherously  revived  the  trouble 
of  '86  and  '93.  Then  Ulster  threw  out  the 
"bastards" — it  is  their  word,  not  mine.  They 
might  be  Liberals  or  Radicals,  Roman  Catholics 
or  Protestants,  or  anything  they  pleased — they 
were  Home  Rulers  in  disguise,  and  out  they 
went.  Political  chicanery  has  small  chance 
against  a  real  thing,  when  the  issue  is  fairly 
joined  over  the  whole  field. 

In  Ireland  politics  are  inseparable  from  re- 
ligion. But  in  this  respect  there  is  a  profound 
distinction  to  be  drawn  between  the  opposed 
forces.  On  the  Nationalist  side  religious  influ- 
ence is  used  as  a  weapon.  On  the  Loyalist  side 
religion  is  itself  the  inspiration.  On  the 
Nationalist  side  are  many  men  who  openly  or 
covertly  dislike  the  temporal  power  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  priesthood.  On  the  Lo3'alist  side  there 
is  no  ecclesiastical  temporal  power.  There  are 
men  in  whom  Protestantism,  as  such,  is  an  in- 
tegral part  of  a  militant  faith ;  and  there  are 
men  who  merely  object  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
influence  because  it  is  used  to  support  sedition 

^^\ilJ^  iff. 
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and  to  retard  true  civilisation.  The  opinions  of 
the  one  contingent  are  rather  brutally  illustrated 
in  the  story  of  the  man  who  fell  from  an  upper 
window.  Ere  he  passed  away,  his  clergyman 
asked  him  if  he  had  said  a  prayer.  "  I  said  a 
short  one  as  I  was  falling,"  replied  the  dying 
Protestant.     "I  said  'To  hell  with  the  Pope.'" 

The  formula  for  the  allied  section  is,  "What 
we  have  we'll  hold."  Both  demand  the  same 
liberty  and  the  same  protection  as  those  which 
are  enjoyed  by  "the  English."  They  have  not 
asked,  and  they  do  not  ask,  for  anything  else. 

The  Nationalists  demand  Home  Rule,  which 
is  Separation,  and  the  power  to  put  dow-n  the 
Loyalists,  as  J\Ir.  Redmond  said,  with  a  strong 
hand.^  No  Unionist  Irishman  considers  Mr. 
Asquith's  legal  quibbles  concerning  Imperial 
Supremacy,  or  Mr.  Redmond's  sudden  modera- 
tion, as  worth  a  thought.  Whether  the  Loyalists 
are  right  or  wrong  in  their  view',  it  is  the  Loyalist 
view  which  Englishmen  have  to  consider.  In 
the  first  place,  the  Loyalists  who  live  among 
the  Home  Rulers  ought  to  understand  them  by 
this  time.  In  the  second  place.  Loyalists  are 
prepared  to  fight  for  their  convictions.  Is  Mr. 
Asquith  prepared  to  order  British  troops  to  fire 
upon  the  loyal  subjects  of  the  King? 

The    suggestion     may    appear    exaggerated. 

1  Those  Irish  Unionists  who  opposed  him,  said  Mr.  Redmond, 
speaking  at  Coalisland  on  November  14th,  1906,  "must  be 
overborne  by  the  strong  hand. " 
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r^ut  this  is  not  a  question  of  polemics;  it  is  a 
question  of  the  temper  of  a  people.  If  they  are 
to  be  betrayed  by  their  brethren  in  religion  in 
England,  they  will  fight  for  themselves  and  their 
liberties. 

Again,  in  England,  the  influence  of  the  Non- 
conformist Ministry  is  openly  wielded  to  serve 
the  Radical  cause,  because  that  cause  is  identi- 
fied with  certain  principles  approved  of  the  Non- 
conformist conscience.  Well  and  good.  Non- 
conformists have  had  to  choose  between  keeping 
their  religion  altogether  apart  from  secular 
things,  and  bringing  it  directly  into  relations  with 
political  intrigue.  They  have  chosen  to  hazard 
the  debasement  of  spiritual  matters;  and  there 
are  many  who  deplore  the  choice.  Nonconform- 
ists hold,  however,  that  the  Radicals  will  give 
them  a  liberty  in  educating  their  children  which 
has  hitherto  been  denied  them ;  and  the  right 
education  of  their  children  is  an  integral  part 
of  their  religious  faith,  and  thus  they  justify 
their  action.  That  action  has  resulted  in  the 
return  of  many  a  Radical  to  Parliament.  Now 
let  us  assume,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that 
these  gentlemen  own  both  the  will  and  the  power 
to  redress  the  inequalities  under  which  the  Non- 
conformists suffer;  let  us  admit  that  they  ought 
to  be  redressed,  premising  at  the  same  time  that 
no  grave  injury  could  be  inflicted  upon  the 
children  if  the  settlement  were  postponed.  Let 
us  also  assume— what  is  not  the  case — that  the 
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Radical  party  is  the  only  party  which  will  do 
justice  to  the  Nonconformist  claims.  What  is 
the  situation  ?    This. 

The  Radical  party,  which  is  pledged  on  the 
one  hand  to  give  full  religious  liberty  to  English 
and  Welsh  Nonconformists,  is  pledged  on  the 
other  to  hand  over  Irish  Nonconformists  and 
Irish  Episcopalians  alike,  to  the  power  of  Rome. 
That  is  part  of  the  price  of  Home  Rule.  If  the 
statement  appears  exaggerated,  I  have  only  to 
say  that  it  expresses  the  absolute  conviction  of 
the  Irish  Loyalists,  Presbyterian,  Baptist, 
Methodist,  and  Churchmen  alike. 

But,  you  say,  the  Loyalists  would  be  repre- 
sented in  an  Irish  Parliament.  Would  they? 
Instead  of  arguing  the  point,  let  us  look  at  an 
election  in  progress. 

Place,  a  small  manufacturing  town  near 
Belfast.  Time,  polling-day.  The  population  is 
about  evenly  divided  between  Protestantism  and 
Roman  Catholicism,  but  the  Catholics  (as  not 
infrequently  happens)  own  a  majority  on  the 
register,  which  is  not  always  the  same  thing  as 
an  actual  majority.  Incidentally,  the  student 
of  contemporary  politics  may  be  invited  to  inves- 
tigate the  system  of  revising  registers  as  practised 
in  Ireland  in  this  year  of  grace. 

The  town,  snow-clad  this  sunny  morning,  rises 
steeply  upon  a  series  of  low  hills.  In  the  valley, 
a  square,  grey  factory  stands  beside  the  railway. 
Thence  the  houses   climb    to    the    tall    church- 
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tower,  dominating  a  wide  prospect  of  desolate 
tree-fringed  downs.  Groups  of  voters  are  wend- 
ing their  way  to  the  committee  rooms.  You  can 
tell  to  which  room  they  are  bound,  by  looking 
at  them.  These  are  shopkeepers,  men  in  busi- 
ness, farmers,  heavy  of  feature,  well  clad,  quiet- 
voiced.  They  turn  into  the  Unionist  Committee 
Room,  which  is  a  long  white-washed  barn. 
Within,  three  or  four  sedate  men  sit  behind  a 
long  table,  giving  to  each  voter  his  number  on 
the  register.  Groups  of  men  stand  about  on  the 
wet  stone  floor — as  groups  always  do  stand  about 
indefinitely  on  election  days — and  the  agent 
bustles  to  and  fro.  He  is  a  tall  man  with  a 
hooked  nose,  a  great  volume  of  voice,  and  wear- 
ing a  green  coat.  Never  was  an  agent  inspired 
by  an  activity  so  incessant.  Now  he  is  haling 
a  bewildered  labourer  to  the  table,  now  he  is 
roaring  aloud  at  the  small  boys  infesting  the 
doorway,  again  he  is  rushing  across  the  road  to 
the  hotel  to  drag  forth  a  motor-car  driver,  repell- 
ing interruptions  with  a  tremendous  "Go  away, 
sir  !  "  and  a  sweep  of  the  arm ;  and  all  the  while 
he  clutches  a  brown  bag.  I  watched  him  at 
intervals  all  day,  and  not  once  did  he  relin- 
quish that  talisman  of  a  brown  bag,  even  for  a 
moment. 

Huge  farmers  roll  in,  over  six  feet  high,  and 
three  feet  across  the  shoulders,  red-cheeked,  with 
narrow  blue  eyes ;  faded  old  gentlemen  ;  slouch- 
ing, unshaven  labourers,  faces  grey-yellow,  nose 
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tipped  with  crimson ;  spruce  young  yeomen  in 
gaiters;  two  or  three  clergymen;  and  all  proceed 
to  the  polling  station  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
main  street.  A  file  of  the  Royal  Irish  Con- 
stabulary, tall,  black-clad,  patrol  the  snow-paved 
road,  and  guard  the  entrance  to  the  poll.  One 
or  two  of  the  Unionist  voters,  I  grieve  to  say, 
had  a  little  too  much  to  drink  after  recording 
their  vote.  They  were  sober  when  they  came  to 
the  poll.  Now  they  are  noisy.  The  policemen 
keep  a  furtive  eye  upon  them.  Their  friends 
coax  them  into  submission,  and  there  is  no 
disturbance. 

Up  the  street  and  round  the  corner  is  the 
Nationalist  Committee  Room.  It  might  be  the 
out-patient  department  of  a  hospital  in  respect 
of  the  people  brought  there.  About  the  door 
are  clustered  rags,  squalor,  poverty,  dirt,  and 
skin  disease.  An  old,  old  man  bent  double,  his 
hands  twisted  behind  his  back,  his  head  thrust 
forward  as  though  he  were  going  to  the  guillo- 
tine, is  supported  through  the  crowd  and  plunged 
into  the  packed,  reeking  committee  room. 

"Ay,"  says  a  bystander,  "they've  all  got  to 
come — sick,  dead,  or  alive,  they've  got  to  come. 
'Tis  hard  on  th'  old  people."  He  added  that 
he  did  not  know  in  the  least  what  would  come  of 
Home  Rule,  but  he  thought  it  would  be  well  to 
"give  it  a  trial." 

Up  comes  a  motor-car,  loaded  down  to  the 
axles,  and  disgorges,  first,  a  large  priest,  heavy- 
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jowled,  crafty-eyed,  then  old  decrepit  men  with 
bleared  eyes,  one  after  another.  All  make  way 
for  the  priest,  saluting  him,  as  his  reverence 
shoulders  into  the  committee  room.  The 
butcher's  ("flesher's")  pretty  wife  and  daughter, 
gazing  from  a  window  above,  are  intensely 
edified.  The  festering  crowd  closes  in  again, 
shrugging  against  the  wind,  which  is  "like  a 
lannce "  for  sharpness.  They  would  sooner 
perish  where  they  stood  than  miss  a  minute  of 
the  entertainment. 

Now  comes  another  priest,  white-haired,  with 
a  round  composed  face  like  a  carving  in  ivory, 
and  overhanging  black  brows.  He  is  a  Canon 
of  the  Church.  He  looks  his  flock  over,  says 
a  word  here  and  a  word  there,  kind  and 
genial. 

"Ay,"  says  his  reverence,  "the  boys  are  all 
quiet  to-day.  They're  thoughtful  to-day,  ye  see. 
To-morrow  there  might  be  a  bit  of  a  job  for  the 
police,  perhaps."  (There  was.)  And  he  paces 
majestic  down  the  hill,  assured  that  all  is  in 
order. 

There  is  no  need  for  the  least  hurry  or  per- 
turbation. No  agitated  agent  here.  Every 
Roman  Catholic  voter  has  received  his  orders 
in  the  church.  If  he  disobeys  them,  dire  penance 
is  his  portion  here,  and  the  fires  of  hell  here- 
after. 

One  of  the  instructions  was  that  the  Protes- 
tants were  to  be  told  that  the  Roman  Catholics 
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were  not  going  to  vote  at  all.  It  was  given,  of 
course,  in  the  hope  that  the  Protestants  would 
stay  at  home.  So  the  rumour  spread  through 
the  town  and  up  to  the  hill  farms. 

"Sure,  sir,"  says  a  voter  to  the  Unionist  can- 
didate, as  he  shakes  him  by  the  hand,  "ye'll 
have  a  walk  over.  We'll  let  ye  in  this  time. 
Ay,  it's  arranged."  And  then,  as  the  candidate 
remarked,  they  came  down  from  the  hills  like 
hoodie  crows.  Were  the  candidate  his  own 
brother,  the  Roman  Catholic  would  have  told 
him  the  same. 

Of  course,  the  Unionist  candidate  was  beaten. 
What  chance  has  a  mere  political  organisation 
pitted  against  the  Church  of  Rome  ?  The  end 
appears  to  justify  the  means,  or  what  are  we  to 
make  of  the  stories  of  impersonation  which  run 
about  the  country,  and  the  statements  that  there 
is  a  "Cemetery  Committee,"  whose  business  it 
is  to  poll  a  whole  graveyard  as  living  men  ?  Is 
there,  or  is  there  not,  a  Jesuit  priest  in  charge  of 
the  whole  political  organisation  of  Ireland,  with 
his  deputies  in  every  district  ?  And  if  there  is, 
it  occurs  to  the  student  that  the  temporal  power 
of  his  Holiness  the  Pope  is  less  circumscribed 
than  many  persons  are  accustomed  to  suppose. 

One  thing  is  certain.  The  despotic  power  of 
Rome  is  exercised  in  Ireland  in  support  of  the 
party  of  rebellion.  That  party  is  now  leagued 
with  English  Radicals.  Behind  any  Radical 
measure   of    Home   Rule    whatever,    stands   the 
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CliLircli  of  Rome,  singly  determined  to  use  it  in 
her  own  interests. 

What  happened  in  the  httle  Ulster  township, 
happens  all  over  Ireland  on  polling  day.  In 
communities  where  the  Protestants  own  a 
majority,  the  Unionists  hold  their  own.  West 
Belfast,  at  the  election  of  1910,  may  be  quoted 
as  an  exception.  Doubtless  it  will  be  cited  as  an 
instance  of  the  encroachment  of  Nationalism 
upon  the  stronghold  of  Loyalism,  Belfast. 
Now,  nothing  is  more  futile  than  to  pretend  that 
a  victory  at  the  polls  is  not  a  victory,  and  a 
defeat  not  a  defeat.  Mr.  Joseph  Devlin,  who  is 
understood  to  be  a  very  clever  politician,  is  now 
member  for  West  Belfast,  and  he  was  elected  by 
a  majority  of  a  figure  which  cannot  be  set  down 
to  impersonation.  It  seems  that  the  loss  of  the 
seat  by  Mr.  Boyd  Carpenter  was  partly  due  to 
trouble  among  the  Unionists — of  which  the  less 
said  the  better.  Belfast  is  very  angry  about  it, 
and  may  be  trusted  to  express  her  mind  in  her 
own  way.  In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Devlin  has  the 
honour  to  represent  the  Roman  Catholic  quarter 
in  Belfast,  where  the  riot  occurred  which  in- 
spired Mr.  Victor  Grayson's  tactful  reference  to 
broken  bottles.  Under  these  circumstances, 
Protestants  dwelling  in  the  district  are  interested 
in  watching  for  the  digging  up  of  the  cobbles 
with  which  the  street  is  conveniently  paved, 
which  is  the  sign  of  imminent  trouble.  In  the 
meantime,  the  Protestants  are  virtually  unrepre- 
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sented  in  Parliament.  Such  is  the  working  of 
what  is  called  representative,  or  democratic, 
government. 

The  greater  number  of  the  Protestants  in 
Ireland  are  Presbyterian.  The  Presbyterians, 
like  their  brethren  in  Scotland  and  England, 
strongly  incline  to  hold  Liberal  or  Radical 
opinions.  The  test  of  sincerity  comes  in  the 
clash  of  a  conviction  with  the  fetish  of  "party 
loyalty."  Let  the  Ulster  Presbyterian  speak  for 
himself  in  this  matter.  He  spoke  to  me  as 
follows  : 

"We  have  been  accused,"  said  the  Presby- 
terian divine,  "of  mingling  our  religion  with 
politics  in  the  matter  of  Home  Rule.  There  is 
an  elder  who  has  left  our  communion  on  that 
account.  He  is  an  Englishman  but  lately  come 
to  this  country.  Said  1  to  him,  '  Ye  do  not 
understand.  We  do  not  bring  our  religion  into 
party  politics.  Home  Rule  is  not  a  question  of 
politics.     It  is  a  question  of  our  religion.'  " 

He  paused  and  bent  his  brows,  looking  down 
from  the  height  of  his  great  stature.  "Are  ye 
a  Protestant?"  he  asked  abruptly.  "Very  well, 
then.  Ye  will  understand  that  we  cannot  submit 
to  the  dictation  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  We 
who  live  in  this  country,  we  know.  We  know 
that  Home  Rule  means  and  must  mean  the 
extension  of  the  influence  of  Rome.  W^e  have 
seen  it  at  work  in  every  concession.  I'll  give 
ye    an    instance.     The    new    University,    estab- 
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lished  under  the  new  Bill,  was  to  be  unsectarian 
— totally  unsectarian.  Well,  we  agreed  to  that. 
What  has  happened  ?  The  Roman  Catholics 
immediately  demand  a  chair  of  Scholastic  Philo- 
sophy. Now  what  is  scholastic  philosophy  ? 
Briefly,  I  w'ill  explain.  It  is  the  teaching  of 
philosophy  to  make  it  accord  with  Roman 
Catholicism.  It  is  more  than  the  negation  of 
education,  it  is  positively  harmful.  Will  they 
be  satisfied  with  that  ?  Not  they.  They  will  go 
on  to  demand  a  chair  of  History,  so  that  history 
shall  be  taught  with  the  suppression  of  cardinal 
facts  that  reflect  ill  upon  the  Roman  Church. 
That  is  what  they  will  do. 

"With  regard  to  education,  we  say  that  the 
schools  supported  by  the  State  should  be  wholly 
unsectarian,  and  that  equal  liberty  should  be 
granted  to  all  denominations  to  give  religious 
teaching  out  of  school  hours.  Let  the  managers 
grant  a  time  before  or  after  school  hours  for 
religious  teaching,  but  let  the  teaching  in  school 
hours  be  unsectarian.  Now,  the  Roman 
Catholics  will  never  agree  to  that.  And  what 
do  they  do  now?  In  a  school  w'here  are  many 
Roman  Catholic  children,  they  will  make  the 
children  observe  certain  ceremonies  at  various 
hours  of  the  day.  There  is  one  school  I  know 
in  which  they  have  fitted  a  beautiful  little 
oratory.  A  friend  of  mine  visited  the  school, 
and  he  saw  the  oratory,  and  he  said,  '  What  do 
ye  do  when  the  Protestant  children  come  ii^'^'^-^^^^  if'/. 
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'Oh,'  says  the  teacher,  '  if  ye  will  wait  outside 
for  five  minutes  I  will  show  ye.'  So  my  friend 
comes  in  after  five  minutes,  and  there  was  no 
oratory.  It  was  all  contrived  to  slide  away,  ye 
see.  Now,  I  would  not  like  my  children  to 
attend  a  school  where  they  would  be  seeing-  the 
others  bow  to  the  Virgin  and  so  forth.  It  is  the 
influence  w'ould  be  injurious.  So  ye  see,"  said 
the  divine,  "it  is  a  matter  of  religion  with  us. 

"And  there  would  be  trouble  among  our 
people  if  there  was  Home  Rule,"  the  minister 
continued,  with  a  careful  moderation  which  had 
behind  it  a  weight  of  knowledge  and  of  appre- 
hension. "They  could  not  stand  it.  They 
would  rise  against  it  and  there  would  be  trouble 
all  over  Ireland.  No  one  could  prevent  that, 
and  it  would  be  a  sore  thing.  I  may  be  a  Liberal 
myself — folk  tell  me  sometimes  I  am  a  Radical — 
and  that  does  not  count  at  all  in  my  mind  as 
against  the  one  issue.  Political  opinion  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  For,  after  all,  what  do 
we  want  ?  What  have  we  ever  asked  for  ? 
Simply  the  measure  of  liberty  which  our  brethren 
have  in  England.  Our  people  up  here  are  not 
politicians.  After  Mr.  Asquith  said  in  1906  that 
Home  Rule  was  not  in  question,  we  trusted  him 
and  went  about  our  business.  Now  we  are  taken 
by  surprise — taken  by  surprise.  We  have  had 
no  time  to  organise  the  sending  of  speakers  to 
England,  as  we  did  in  '93.  A}^,  the  situation 
is  very  serious.     Ye  see,  our  people  are  occupied 
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in  their  work.  South  and  West  they  do  not 
work;  they  are  poHticians.  And  they  are 
sportsmen  and  they  consider  they  are  gentle- 
men, because  they  do  not  work.  What  kind  of 
a  Hfe  is  that,  compared  with  ours  here  in  the 
north  ?  " 

He  paused.  "What  this  country  wants  is 
straight,  clean,  hard  government,"  he  said. 

"Ye  see,"  he  went  on,  "Mr.  Birrell  is  the 
most "     He  stopped. 

"Dishonest?" 

The  minister  passed  by  the  word.  "He  is  the 
most  opportunist  Chief  Secretary  we  have  ever 
had.  There  is  no  backbone  in  him.  First  one 
comes  along  and  then  another,  and  he  listens 
to  all.  He  has  no  mind  of  his  own.  We  want 
a  man  here,  an  honest,  straight  man  with  a  will 
of  his  own." 

That  is  the  cry  of  the  Loyalists  throughout 
Ireland — and  not  of  the  Loyalists  only. 

"Ye  see,  they  just  despise  a  man  who  has  no 
will  of  his  own — he's  just  contemptible  in  their 
eyes,"  continued  the  minister. 

"Now,  if  there  was  a  Parliament  in  Dublin, 
where  would  be  the  Protestants  ?  They  w'ould 
be  powerless.  Every  Protestant's  land  would  be 
marked  out  on  the  map  for  confiscation — as  I've 
seen  it  myself  in  the  earlier  days.  There's 
County  Councils  I  could  tell  of  is  doing  that 
same  thing  to-day — allotting  the  farms  in  a 
district  to  the  Catholics,  ready  for  the  eviction 
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of  the  Protestants.  The  priests  buy  land  and 
property  and  hold  it.  Their  arrogance — what  I 
must  call  their  arrogance — is  increasing.  We 
notice  it  every  day. 

"No,  sir.  As  I  read  history,  I  see  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  is  always  against  progress. 
There  are  things  of  more  value  in  their  eyes 
than  decency  or  even  cleanliness.  They  do  not 
regard  these  things.  The  state  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  in  this  country  is  like  the  state  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  all  over  the  world.  Now  here 
in  the  north  jve  value  progress  and  liberty,  and 
our  people  would  fight  for  them.  But  do  not 
misunderstand  me.  The  Irish  priest  has  not 
worn  out  his  power  by  misusing  it,  as  the  priest 
has  in  France  and  Italy.  They  have  worn  it  out 
in  those  countries  and  it  is  gone.  Not  so  here. 
The  priest  has  stood  by  his  people.  He  has 
fought  for  them  against  the  landlord.  He  has 
not  a  bad  name  for  immorality,  as  the  French 
and  Italian  priests  have.  He  is  a  kind  man, 
ready  to  relieve  distress.  And  so  he  holds  his 
power. 

"And  yet  Ireland,  under  the  priest,  is — what 
she  is." 

"Ay,"  said  the  minister. 

"Supposing  that  you  could  sweep  the  priest 
out  of  the  country,  would  the  state  of  the  country 
be  worse,  owing  to  the  consequent  deprivation 
of  religious  influence,  than  it  is  now  ?  " 
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"It  is  nul  possible  to  get  rid  of  the  priest,  so 
it  is  useless  to  discuss  the  question,"  said  the 
minister. 

"But  would  you  say,  then,  that  it  is  better 
for  the  people  to  remain  in  superstition  than  to 
be  freed  from  it?  In  other  words,  can  they  be 
in  a  worse  state  than  they  are  now  ?  " 

"Speaking-  for  myself,"  returned  the  minister, 
"  I  would  say  that  if  my  religion  depended  upon 
believing" — here  he  mentioned  a  cardinal  doc- 
trine of  Rome — "I  would  prefer  to  be  without 
that  religion." 

"There  is  the  danger  of  having  no  religion  at 
all." 

"Man,"  said  the  divine,  "will  always  have  a 
religion."  He  returned  to  the  central  fact  of 
the  situation.  "What  this  country  wants,"  he 
said,  with  all  the  judicial  emphasis  of  a  leader 
in  Israel,  "is  just  straight,  clean,  hard  govern- 
ment. And  W'hy,"  he  added,  "why,  in  the  name 
of  justice,  should  not  the  two  political  parties  in 
England  combine  in  this  matter?  Why  should 
Ireland  be  treated  in  a  different  way  from  the 
rest  of  the  Empire?  Ay,  if  only  the  people  in 
England  understood,  they  would  insist  upon  it. 
Then  there  would  be  no  more  Home  Rule  ques- 
tion at  all." 

The  Irish  Presbyterians'  appeal  to  the  electors 
of  Great  Britain  (issued  as  a  leaflet)  contains  the 
following   passages:  — 
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"  We  appeal  to  you  for  sympathy  and  support 
in  the  gravest  political  crisis  that  has  confronted 
us  within  the  memory  of  living  man.  .  .  .  We 
proceed  to  give  reasons  for  our  appeal.  .  .  . 
The  Nationalist  party  would  have  little  influence 
if  the  support  of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  were  withdrawn.  In  the  South  and  West 
of  Ireland  to-day  the  priest  is  practically  all- 
powerful,  and  even  in  Northern  and  Protestant 
districts  clerical  control  in  matters  that  are  purely 
civil  and  secular  is  growing  more  frequent.  We 
have  no  desire  to  coerce  the  consciences  of  our 
Roman  Catholic  fellow-countrymen,  or  to  de- 
prive them  of  any  of  their  rights,  civil  or  ecclesi- 
astical, and  we  in  turn  must  absolutely  refuse  to 
have  our  civil  and  religious  liberties  placed  under 
their  control.  ...  It  would  be  the  grossest  in- 
justice if  we  were  deprived  of  that  Imperial 
protection  to  which  we  were  born,  and  which  we 
have  done   nothing  to   forfeit.    .   .    ." 

The  appeal  is  signed  by  eleven  ex-Moderators 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Irish  Presby- 
terian Church.  It  is  framed  throughout  in  a 
spirit  of  reasoned  impartiality  and  indomitable 
resolution,  worthy  of  the  descendants  of  the 
men  who  left  Scotland  to  found  their  church  in 
Ireland  rather  than  submit  to  the  invasion  of 
their  freedom  of  conscience.  To  the  Irish  Pres- 
byterians this  is  the  supreme  issue.  It  is  in- 
conceivable to  them  that  if  their  brethren  in 
England    understood    the    truth    of    the    situa- 
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tion,  the  Fnc^lish  Nonconformists,  of  what 
communion  whatever,  should  permit  the  Irish 
Presbyterians  to  be  betrayed  into  the  power  of 
Rome. 

So  far,  then,  it  would  undoubtedly  appear  that 
the  judgment  of  Ulster  is  based  upon  a  living 
conviction.  Action  in  Ulster  is,  and  will  be, 
inspired  both  by  reason  and  by  sentiment— but 
it  is  the  sentiment  which  is  the  passionate  motive 
power.  Therefore,  it  would  be  a  fatal  mistake 
if  English  people,  themselves  removed  from 
dangers  which  daily  beset  the  Irish  Loyalist, 
were  10  regard  the  Unionist  alarm  and  the 
Unionist  determination  in  north-east  Ireland  as 
exaggerated  and  superfluous. 

But  let  us  strip  the  matter  of  sentiment,  and 
then  see  how  it  stands.  Here  are  the  views  of 
an  old,  shrewd  Belfast  Unionist,  a  veteran  who 
was  heart  and  part  in  the  preparations  for  armed 
defence  which  were  made  in  '86  and  '9,^,  a  man 
of  business  and  experienced  in  afTairs.  He 
dwells  ensconced  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  and 
keeps  his  finger  on  her  pulse,  and  his  warv  eve 
on  the  financial  barometer. 

He  has  none  of  the  ardour  of  the  Presbvterian, 
nor  does  he  share  the  ardour  of  the  multitude-- 
which,  however,  will  be  the  determinant  factors 
when  the  pinch  comes.  He  is  (incidentally)  a 
Free  Trader,  of  that  rare  kind  which  can  present 
a  reasoned  argument  in  support  of  a  particular 
course  of  action. 
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1  give  his  view  of  the  posture  of  affairs  be- 
cause it  is  typical  of  a  certain  attitude  of  mind 
which  is  a  constant  element  in  every  community, 
and  which  invariably  refuses  to  believe  that  any- 
thing serious  can  ever  happen.  I  do  not  share 
this  comfortable  conviction ;  but  I  observe  that, 
in  spite  of  it,  my  cold  and  optimistic  observer  has 
no  notion  of  incurring  the  hazard  of  Home  Rule 
in   any  kind  or  degree. 

Now  with  regard  to  the  particular  situation  as 
it  exists  in  Ireland  to-day,  our  cautious  com- 
mentator remarks,  first  of  all,  a  general  improve- 
ment over  the  whole  country  during  the  last  ten 
years.  There  is  not  a  legitimate  grievance  which 
is  not  either  removed,  or  in  process  of  being 
removed.  The  Wyndham  Land  Act  is  gradu- 
ally eliminating  the  agrarian  difficulty.  The 
Agricultural  Board  and  the  Congested  Districts 
Board  are  steadily  educating  and  helping  the 
people.  Elementary  education  is  progressing. 
The  despotic  influence  of  the  priest  is  being 
impaired.  There  is  a  slow  tide  of  democratic 
sentiment  rising  throughout  the  country.  The 
bitterness  existing  between  Roman  Catholic  and 
Protestant  is  abating. 

So  wide  a  survey  must  necessarily  be  expressed 
in  broad  generalisations.  A  nearer  analysis  is 
required  in  order  to  appreciate  the  effect  of  Homa 
Rule  upon  the  various  phases  of  the  problem. 
Three  main  facts  emerge  : — The  improvement 
of  the  people;  the  ambitions  of  the  Nationalist 
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party;  and  the  policy  of  the  Chuirh  of  Rome. 
These  act  and  react  upon  one  another. 

As  the  people  become  more  enliiq'htened,  free 
and  prosperous,  so  the  ambitions  of  the  National- 
ist party  cease  to  attract  them,  and  the  policy  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  is  baffled.  The  main  force 
of  the  Home  Rule  appeal  has  always  resided  in 
the  grievances — and  they  were  real  grievances — 
connected  with  the  land.  These  will  in  due  time 
cease  to  exist — always  assuming  that  the  Land 
Act  is  honestly  worked  on  both  sides.  Whether 
or  no  new  trouble  will  presently  arise,  is  another 
question. 

The  policy  of  the  Church  of  Rome  has  been, 
and  is,  and  will  be.  to  keep  the  people  ignorant 
in  order  to  maintain  her  hold  upon  them ;  to 
lead  them  just  so  far  along  the  way  they  want 
to  go,  as  the  Church  considers  will  serve  her 
interests — and  no  further;  and  to  get  as  much 
money  as  possible. 

Now  observe.  In  the  days  of  the  Land  League, 
the  Roman  Church  went  all  the  way.  But  in 
the  modern  era  of  the  United  Irish  League  the 
extreme  Nationalists  decline  wholly  to  submit 
to  the  hierarchy.  Hence  the  personal  interven- 
tion of  Cardinal  Logue  in  the  election  of  Mr. 
T.  M.  Healy,  who  is  a  devoted  churchman.  In 
that  election,  Mr.  Healy,  backed  bv  the  Church, 
fought  the  Nationalists  and  defeated  them.  It  is 
true  that  Mr.  Healy  is  a  Home  Ruler  himself — 
but  with  a  difference.     These  subtle  distinctions 
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make  the  incalculable  complexity  of  Irish 
politics.  We  may,  however,  perceive  that  the 
Roman  hierarchy  do  not  actually  desire  Home 
Rule.  It  does  not  therefore  follow  that  they 
will  not  continue  to  support  the  agitation — up  to 
a  point.  For  the  agitation  is  invaluable  to  the 
Roman  Church  in  that  it  can  be  used  as  a  weapon 
against  Protestantism  and  against  progress.  The 
Irish  peasant,  so  long  as  he  is  occupied  in  agita- 
tion, has  no  time  to  improve  his  condition ;  and 
it  is  to  the  Roman  interest  that  he  should  remain 
in  a  state  of  medic'eval  ignorance. 

Nor  does  it  follow  that  the  grant  of  a  measure 
of  Home  Rule  would  not  instantly  be  utilised 
by  the  hierarchy  for  their  own  ends.  It  would. 
How  far  the  Roman  influence  could  be  modified 
no  one  can  accurately  predict.  That  Home  Rule 
would  forge  new  weapons  to  Roman  hands  is 
certain. 

Following  the  train  of  thought  of  our  dispas- 
sionate observer,  we  are  now  to  inquire  what  to 
his  mind  are  the  reasons  for  constituting  Home 
Rule,  and  what  the  objections  to  its  constitu- 
tion. 

It  is  alleged  that  the  granting  of  Home  Rule 
would  satisfy  a  national  aspiration,  and  would 
compose  the  discontent  of  centuries.  But  it 
would  do  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  that  for  two 
reasons.  The  first  is  that  there  is  no  such 
national  aspiration ;  the  second,  that  those  who 
now  foment  sedition  find  their  livelihood  in  that 
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occupation,  and  they  would  therefore  continue  to 
practise  it. 

It  is  said  that  there  is  in  Ireland  a  real  aspira- 
tion to  become  a  united  and  a  great  nation. 
Assuming-  that  statement  to  be  true,  the  grant- 
ing of  Home  Rule  would  not  serve  the  true 
national  interest.  Ireland,  under  English  rule — 
in  so  far  as  the  law  is  observed — is  already  free. 
True  nationality  does  not  consist  in  laws  and 
constitutions,  but  in  character  and  achievement. 
Home  Rule  would  entrust  the  conduct  of  public 
affairs  to  men  who  are  professional  politicians 
and  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  No  measure  could 
be  more  injurious  to  both  national  character  and 
national  achievement. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  in  Ireland  there 
is  no  middle-class,  the  "filling-stones"  of  the 
social  fabric,  as  an  old  writer  calls  it.  Under 
Home  Rule,  tiie  ultimate  appeal  would  therefore 
lie  to  the  ignorant  peasant,  the  easy  prey  of  the 
agitator,  the  creature  of  the   priest. 

If  any  further  argument  were  required,  the 
financial  objection  would  appear  to  be  conclusive. 
Under  Home  Rule,  Ireland  would  immediately 
become  Protectionist;  and — if  only  in  memory 
of  the  fiscal  wrongs  inflicted  upon  her  by  Eng- 
land after  the  Act  of  Union — Ireland  would  put 
duties  upon  English  imports.  The  effect  upon 
trade  and  commerce  would  be  disastrous.  Eng- 
lish capital  would  be  withdrawn  from  the 
country.     Irish  securities  would  fall  heavily. 
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And  how  would  the  Irish  Government  propose 
to  raise  the  national  revenue  under  these  circum- 
stances? They  could  not  meet  their  obligations. 
The  amount  required  for  Old  Age  Pensions 
alone  is  some  two  and  a  half  millions.  The  Irish 
Government  must  therefore  ask  for  an  Imperial 
subsidy.  Is  the  English  taxpayer  likely  to  con 
tribute  his  money  to  Ireland  under  a  Nationalist 
Government  ?  That  administration  could  not 
borrow,  because  they  could  offer  no  security 
There  would  be  no  security  to  offer. 

So  we  arrive  by  the  economic  road  of  reasoned 
analysis  at  precisely  the  same  conclusion  which 
the  Protestant  achieves  by  a  short  cut.  "  What 
the  country  wants  is  clean,  hard,  honest  govern- 
ment" — that,   and   nothing  else. 

Throughout  Ireland,  all  sorts  of  beneficent 
machinery  has  been  set  going,  which  is  capable, 
under  an  honest  and  a  strong  administration, 
of  evolving  a  new  prosperity.  Interject  Home 
Rule  into  that  delicate  mechanism,  and  it  stops 
with  a  jar  and  stands  inert.  And  for  what? 
That  a  set  of  English  professional  politicians 
should  gratify  a  base  ambition  by  bribing  a  set 
of   Irish  professional  politicians. 

Such,  at  least,  is  the  unalterable  opinion  of 
Belfast;  and  Belfast  is  the  citadel  of  Loyalist 
Ulster,  counting  herself  (not  without  reason)  as 
the  second  city  in  the  United  Kingdom.  She 
is  a  stern,  uncompromising  town  of  business, 
owning  very  little  leisure  for  the  fine  arts.    The 
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straight  walls  close  in  wide  streets  paved  with 
stone,  traversed  in  all  quarters  by  swift,  scarlet 
trams.  The  grey  footways  are  crowded  all  day 
long  with  passengers,  all  bent  on  business. 
There  are  no  groups  of  people  standing  in  talk. 
Even  in  the  poorer  districts  there  are  but  few 
men  lining  the  walls  of  the  public-houses. 
Poverty  and  riches  rub  shoulders  in  Belfast  as 
elsewhere,  but  if  poverty  goes  shoeless,  poverty 
prefers  to  go  in  its  bare  feet,  and  there  is  a  name- 
less difference  between  the  people  on  the  margin 
of  want  in  the  great  towns  of  England  and  those 
of  Belfast.  The  distinction  is  on  the  whole  in 
favour  of  Belfast. 

Belfast  is  a  thriving  city,  studded  with  huge 
factories,  and  opening  to  seaward  upon  a  great 
range  of  docks  and  the  shipbuilding  works  of 
Messrs.  Harland  and  Wolff  and  Messrs.  Work- 
man, Clark  and  Company.  Shipbuilding,  linen, 
tobacco — these  are  industries  of  Belfast.  Roughly 
speaking,  the  shipbuilding  works  employ  the 
men,  the  other  manufactures  the  women.  The 
shipbuilders  can  build  the  biggest  ships  in  the 
world,  and  finish  them  from  truck  to  keelson, 
on  terms  that  compete  with  English  and  Scotch 
builders,  although  the  Belfast  people  must  im- 
port their  material  and  coal.  The  linen  manu- 
facturers, who  deal  with  the  raw  flax  and  turn 
out  the  finished  article,  export  largely  to  the 
United  States,  in  spite  of  a  tariff  ranging  from 
sixty  to  seventy-five  percent,  ad  valorem.    There 
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is  a  strong  conviction  hardenng  among  the  linen 
manufacturers  that  under  Tariff  Reform  they 
could  increase  their  export.  In  Ulster — unlike 
other  provinces  of  the  United  Kingdom — con- 
viction is  apt  to  be  speedily  translated  into  de- 
cisive action.  Belfast  was  made  by  men  of 
action,  and  her  prosperity  will  be  maintained  by 
men  of  action. 

They  have  built  Belfast  as  the  Jews  of  old 
built  the  city  of  Zion,  with  a  sword  in  one  hand 
and  a  trowel  in  the  other.  They  work  under 
the  perpetual  menace  of  sedition  and  spoliation. 
When  Mr.  Gladstone  proposed  to  give  Home 
Rule  to  Ireland,  excluding  Ulster,  the  National- 
ists would  not  have  it.  For  in  Ulster  is  the 
money,  and  Belfast  is  the  citadel  of  Ulster.  The 
northman  does  not  make  money  in  order  that 
his  fellow-citizens  west  and  south  may  spend  it. 
West  and  south,  beyond  the  serried  houses  and 
the  tall  chimne3's  plumed  with  smoke,  there  is 
ever  a  dark  cloud  hanging  above  the  rampart 
of  the  hills.  Belfast  goes  about  its  business 
with  an  e3^e  on  the  menace  of  the  cloud.  Once 
more  the  storm  is  gathering.  In  its  shadow,  the 
venal  politician,  the  fanatic,  the  adventurer,  and 
the  priest  are  plotting  and  whispering.  What  if 
the  storm  break  ? 

So  far  as  Belfast  is  concerned,  the  great  fabric 
of  trade  and  industry  and  credit  would  be  shaken 
to  its  foundations.  All  enterprise  would  be 
checked.    Capital  would  steal  away.    Thousands 
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of  men  and  women  and  children  would  be  thrown 
out  of  employment.  Upon  a  rich,  industrious, 
loyal  city  would  fall  the  devastation  of  war. 
The  statement  may  be  flouted  as  excessive ;  but 
it  expresses  precisely  the  conviction  of  the  men 
of  Belfast. 

Under  an  obsolete  and  an  injurious  fiscal 
system,  originally  imposed  upon  Ireland  against 
her  will ;  under  natural  disadvantages ;  in  the 
teeth  of  covert  or  open  opposition ;  Belfast  has 
laid  deep  the  foundations  and  established  trade 
and  manufacture  that  are  the  livelihood  of 
thousands.  In  Belfast,  as  in  every  manufactur- 
ing town,  are  miles  of  small  houses,  the  homes 
of  the  workers  earning  a  weekly  wage.  Except 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  quarter,  the  districts  of 
the  poor  are  decent,  neat  and  trim,  the  inhabi- 
tants going  to  and  fro  at  the  signal  of  the  factory 
syren,  secure  in  their  daily  bread.  The  con- 
cession of  Home  Rule,  or  of  any  crafty  lawyer's 
version  of  Home  Rule,  would  plunge  these  poor 
workers  into  destitution  at  a  stroke.  Even  now, 
there  is  in  Belfast  the  common  problem  of  unem- 
ployment. There  is  a  surplus  of  partly  skilled 
and  of  unskilled  labour.  There  is  a  section  of 
the  population  whose  men  are  not  ashamed  to 
drink  away  the  earnings  of  their  wives. 

The  effect  of  any  political  measure  must  ulti- 
mately be  considered  in  terms  of  flesh  and  blood. 
The  Home  Rule  party  may — and  will — deny  that 
their  blameless   aspirations   could   produce   any 
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result  so  sinister.  So  might  a  besieging  army 
maintain  that  their  shells  would  not  hit  anyone 
within  the  walls.  That  is  not  the  view  of  the 
besieged.  It  is  not  the  view  of  Belfast.  So  we 
return  to  the  inevitable  conclusion  :  that  whether 
the  Loyalists  are  right  or  wrong  in  their  beliefs, 
they  are  immitigably  determined  to  act  on  them ; 
and  that  is  the  central  fact  of  the  situation.  An 
impartial  student  of  affairs  will  in  all  probability 
agree  with  the  Loyalist  opinion  ;  but  again  the 
point  is  irrelevant. 

Confronted  with  the  menace  of  Home  Rule, 
Belfast  has  a  choice  of  two  courses.  One  is  to 
submit  to  whatever  may  befall ;  to  accept  the 
shock  to  credit,  the  withdrawal  of  capital,  addi- 
tional taxation,  great  and  increasing  poverty  and 
distress,  the  gradual  destruction  of  the  solid 
edifice  of  prosperity  put  together  stone  by  stone, 
day  in  and  day  out,  for  generations,  and  the 
insidious  assault  upon  Protestantism. 

The  other  course  is  to  refuse  to  submit. 

Now  these  are  the  words  of  a  Belfast  Loyalist, 
a  man  who  was  a  leader  in  '86  and  '93,  who  is 
a  leader  now,  trusted  by  all. 

"The  English  forget  what  this  question  is  to 
us.  We  have  been  brought  up  with  it  from  the 
cradle.  We  have  lived  with  it  all  our  lives. 
There  is  not  a  man  of  us  but  is  sick  and  sore  and 
tired  with  the  very  name  of  Home  Rule.  It  is 
nauseating  even  to  talk  of  it.  The  talk  has  been 
going  on  for  a  hundred  years — we  know  every 
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t^\•ist  and  turn  of  the  subject.  The  English  do 
not  understand  that  we  have  made  up  our  mind. 
llie  time  for  talk  has  gone  by.  It  is  done  and 
finished  and  dead.  There  is  not  an  Orangeman 
in  all  Ireland  who  would  not  say  the  time  for 
talk  is  gone  for  ever.  It  is  the  time  for  action. 
There  is  not  an  Orangeman  who  would  let  any 
consideration  whatever — but  any  consideration 
whatsoever — stand  in  his  way  for  a  moment.  He 
would  not  give  it  a  thought.  He  is  ready  for  a 
fight — and  not  only  for  a  fight,  but  for  a  battle." 

Placid  English  people  who  accept  religious 
and  civil  freedom  as  a  thing  of  course,  may 
discover  a  mild  surprise  that  just  across  the 
Irish  Channel  there  is  actually  a  whole  popula- 
tion inspired  by  the  passion  which  in  other  days 
steeled  men  to  face,  for  the  sake  of  an  idea, 
various  highly  disagreeable  forms  of  death.  Yet 
the  fact  is  plain  to  see.  The  Orange  organisa- 
tion exists  for  the  sake  of  an  idea.  The  Orange- 
men want  nothing,  ask  for  nothing,  save  two 
things  :  the  liberty  which  England  enjoys,  and 
union  with  England.  To  maintain  that  liberty 
and  that  union  is  the  single  object  of  the  Orange 
organisation. 

It  were  better  for  a  man  to  thrust  his  naked 
hand  into  a  nest  of  hornets,  than  to  touch  either 
of  these  two  things. 

The  long  grey  streets  of  Belfast,  the  thronged 
footways,  the  high  chimneys  rolling  smoke,  the 
wood  of  masts  and  funnels  fringing  the  wharves, 
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the  giant  clang  of  hammers  in  the  shipyards — 
these  are  but  outward  symbols  of  the  mind  and 
spirit  of  a  hard,  strong  people.  What  they  built, 
they  will  maintain  :  if  necessary,  with  rifles. 

And  what  is  true  of  Belfast,  the  parent  city  of 
the  north,  is  true  of  her  sturdy  daughters,  the 
little  northern  townships  and  scattered  villages 
of  Ulster.     Come  and  see  them. 

The  train  bound  northward  from  Belfast 
glides  through  a  country  of  hilly  pastureland, 
fringed  with  coppices,  chequered  with  brown 
hedgerows.  Eastward  rise  blue  hills,  ribbed 
with  gleaming  snow  and  half  swathed  in 
luminous  cloud.  Here  and  there  a  farmstead 
stands  within  its  little  orchard  close;  and  scat- 
tered at  far  intervals  are  the  white  cottages  of 
the  labourers.  The  green  pastures  are  inter- 
spersed with  tracts  of  bog,  the  black  turf 
stacked  beside  the  shining  water  whence  it  was 
digged.  It  is  all  poor  land  in  this  district,  so 
niggardly  that  ancient  pasture  is  unknown ;  and 
the  farmer  must  cultivate  his  land  in  a  perpetual 
rotation  of  crops,  for  the  soil  reverts  to  moss  in 
a  year's  neglect.  Farther  north  good  crops  of 
potato  and  of  flax  are  grown,  and  the  farmers 
are  moderately  prosperous. 

They  are  gathered  together  in  the  main  street 
of  Ballymoran  (though  that  is  not  the  name  of 
the  town)  to-day,  being  market-day;  gaitered 
figures  in  rough  overcoats,  grey-eyed,  high  in 
the  cheek-bone,  sandy-haired.     The  average  size 
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of  a  farm  is  sixty  to  seventy  acres,  and  the 
trouble  is  that  it  is  too  small  to  parcel  into 
separate  holdings;  so  that,  of  the  farmer's  sons, 
only  one  can  carry  on  his  father's  calling,  and 
the  rest  must  too  often  emigrate  to  the  towns  or 
to  the  United  States. 

Ballymoran  is  a  hilly  town,  the  main  street 
rising  to  the  cross-roads  by  the  town  hall. 
Thence  the  streets  descend  on  all  sides,  solid 
stone  and  brick  houses  and  neat  shops.  The 
schools  and  the  churches  are  of  hewn  stone.  The 
roadways  are  clean;  the  people  have  an  air  of 
shrewd  content.  Beyond  the  town  on  every  hand 
opens  a  wide  prospect  of  field  and  w'oodland  and 
shining  water.  Islanded  on  its  eminence,  Bally- 
moran is  the  centre  of  a  thriving  agricultural 
industry.  It  owns  a  linen  factory,  in  which  the 
hands  begin  work  at  six  in  the  morning.  The 
little  town  stands  for  others  like  it,  scattered 
over  the  north-east  of  Ireland,  in  which  money  is 
made  both  by  agriculture  and  manufacture,  the 
two  industries  carried  on  side  by  side. 

These  northern  townships  wrested  their  pros- 
perity from  grudging  conditions  of  soil  and 
climate,  by  means  of  individual  enterprise.  They 
had  no  help  from  the  Government.  Here,  as  in 
many  other  small  towns  in  the  district,  the  Pro- 
testants own  a  large  majority.  Protestants  and 
Catholics  dwell  side  by  side  in  amity;  because 
here  the  King's  law  is  respected.  If  power  were 
given  to  the  Home  Rule  faction  there  would  be 
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no  more  peace.  A  study  of  the  political  com- 
plexion of  the  town  shows  that  here,  as  else- 
where, politics  are  real.  They  spring  from  con- 
viction, and  every  aspect  is  related  to  a  personal 
interest. 

First  of  all,  the  place  is  Unionist,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Roman  Catholic  element,  which 
votes  Nationalist — whether  it  is  Nationalist  or 
not.  The  priest  attends  to  that.  So  far,  so 
good.  But  the  town  is  also  largely  Radical. 
Radicalism  survives  from  the  days  of  the  Land 
League  and  the  agrarian  trouble  and  the  Glad- 
stonian  Act  of  '8i.  The  land  grievance  is  in 
process  of  removal  under  the  Wyndham  Land 
Act;  and  the  Radicals  are  now  brooding  over 
the  fact  that  all  their  Government  has  done  for 
them  is  to  retard  land  purchase.  Radicals  are 
also  much  exercised  in  their  minds  concerning 
the  Budget,  which  injures  those  farmers  who 
have  become  their  own  landlords. 

But  here  occurs  one  of  those  cross-currents 
which  are  apt  to  bewilder  the  English  observer 
of  Irish  politics.  The  temperance  party  among 
the  Radicals  are  in  favour  of  the  Budget  because 
they  are  under  the  impression  that  its  liquor 
clauses  will  promote  temperance.  Therefore, 
they  are  inclined  to  vote  Radical.  Balancing 
these  conflicting  issues  one  against  another,  and 
reckoning  in  the  inbred  Radicalism  born  of 
Scotch  descent  and  nurtured  on  dislike  of  the 
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old  landlordism,  it  may  be  that  at  the  recent 
elections  the  town  would  have  voted  for  the 
Liberal  candidate — but  for  one  paramount  con- 
sideration. That  consideration  was  Mr.  As- 
quith's  promise  to  give  Home  Rule.  All  else 
gave  way  to  that.  Subtract  the  Roman  Catholic 
priest-bidden  vote  from  the  Liberal  candidate's 
record  in  Ulster,  and  the  residue  is  not  worth 
consideration.  In  the  small  towns  and  in  the 
country  districts,  as  in  the  cities,  the  Protes- 
tants will  not  hazard  the  least  concession  to  the 
Nationalists  who  are  backed  by  the  Church  of 
Rome. 

Yet  in  these  remote  places  there  is  little 
jealousy  between  the  two  religions,  save  perhaps 
where  passion  is  stirred  up  during  an  election. 
In  one  such  town,  indeed,  a  funeral  was  recently 
conducted  by  both  communions  at  the  same  time. 
It  seems  that  the  deceased  (cautious  man)  had  a 
claim  upon  both  the  Presbyterian  and  the  Roman 
Church;  and  the  priest  recited  his  office  at  one 
side  of  the  grave,  and  the  minister  read  the 
service  appointed  on  the  other,  and  there  was 
no  disturbance. 

But  the  Protestants  know  that  once  the  hand 
of  English  rule  is  relaxed,  the  Roman  Church 
would  begin  to  encroach.  Existing  conditions 
are    perfectly    satisfactory — why   alter  them  ? 

To  the  outw'ard  eye,  there  is  in  the  United 
Kingdom  no  more  peaceful  country,  rising  and 
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falling  in  meadow  and  pasture  to  the  far  hills 
under  the  changing  Irish  sky.  But  its  peace 
depends  wholly  upon  the  unseen  bonds  of  law 
and  union.  The  English  people  are  now  being 
asked  to  cast  away  these  bonds  and  to  deliver 
the  whole  countryside  to  warfare. 

The  settlement  on  the  land  of  the  men  of  the 
land  is  now  in  process  of  operation.  Under 
Home  Rule  that  process  would  stop. 

The  Old  Age  Pensions  Act  is  an  inestimable 
benefit  to  the  aged  poor  in  Ireland.  Under 
Home  Rule,  who  is  to  pay  the  pensions? 

The  little  factories  adjoining  the  railway 
depend  for  their  profit  upon  the  security  of 
capital.  Under  Home  Rule  there  would  be  no 
security. 

Small  wonder  that  the  farmers,  the  peasants, 
the  pensioners,  and  the  factory  workers,  vote 
Unionist.  They  vote  Unionist,  here  as  in  the 
big  towns,  even  though  the  Liberal  candidate 
calls  himself  a  Unionist.  Why?  Simply  be- 
cause the  Liberal  party  is  engaged  to  the  Home 
Rule  faction,  and  the  Loyalists  decline  to  touch 
any  such  treacherous  association.  Politics  being 
real  in  this  country,  the  politician's  label  has 
lost  its  virtue.  Honest  Liberalism,  ingrained 
Liberalism,  received  a  shock  from  Mr.  Asquith's 
pronouncement,  which  leaves  it  tottering  and 
bewildered,  but  holding  fast  to  Unionism. 

Now  in  all  these  remote  little  townships,  and 
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in  every  sequestered  villae^e,  there  is  an  Institu- 
tion called  an  Orange  Lodge.  Every  member  of 
the  Lodge,  rich  or  poor,  is  pledged  to  maintain 
the  Protestant  religion  and  the  Union,  at  any 
cost  whatsoever.  England  has  been  forgetting 
the  Home  Rule  menace  since  '93.  Ulster  has 
never  forgotten  it,  even  for  a  moment. 


II 


THE  CURSE  OF  THE  WEST  AND 
SOUTH 

If  Ulster  holds  that  the  grant  of  Home  Rule 
would  confer  a  disastrous  predominance  upon 
forces  inimical  to  freedom,  welfare,  and  pros- 
perity, Ulster  must  have  some  reason  for  that 
passionate  conviction,  which  she  is  prepared  to 
defend  by  force  of  arms.  Now  the  forces  in 
question  are  at  w^ork  in  the  West  and  South, 
where  they  may  be  observed  and  analysed.  Irish- 
men say  that  no  Englishman  can  understand 
Ireland :  a  statement  which  may  or  may  not 
contain  a  psychological  truth.  But  a  trained 
observer,  whether  or  not  he  is  capable  of  appre- 
hending the  Irish  character,  is  at  least  competent 
to  judge  of  the  condition  of  the  country — nor  is 
he  less  competent  because  he  is  an  Englishman. 
It  is  conceivable  in  the  abstract,  for  instance, 
that  the  various  districts  of  a  country  might  all 
be  orderly,  contented,  and  prosperous,  and  yet 
that  ancient  distinctions  of  creed  and  race  and 
custom  might  engender  among  them  a  perpetual 
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jealousy.  It  is  equally  conceivable  that  these 
same  variations  of  creed  and  race  and  custom, 
whether  or  not  they  engendered  an  internecine 
hostility,  might  in  the  case  of  one  district  result 
in  order,  content,  and  prosperity,  and  in  the  case 
of  the  rest,  produce  disorder,  discontent,  and 
distress.  In  such  a  case,  the  orderly,  contented, 
and  prosperous  province  would  be  clearly  justi- 
fied in  resisting  any  encroachment  on  the  part  of 
the  other  districts. 

It  is  commonly  said  (with  something  of  an 
air)  that  there  is  not  one  Ireland,  but  that  there 
are  two  Irelands.  Indeed,  the  remark  touches 
the  obvious.  There  are,  in  fact,  Protestant 
Ireland  and  Roman  Catholic  Ireland.  And  these 
divisions  roughly  coincide  with  the  shrewd,  hard, 
industrious  character  of  the  North,  and  the  easy, 
elusive,  kindly,  vindictive,  indolent  temperament 
of  the  South  and  West. 

To  pass  from  the  bright  uplands  and  the  clean 
towns  of  the  North,  to  the  great  green  solitudes 
and  the  squalid  boroughs  of  the  South  and  West, 
is  to  remark  a  singular  transformation.  Even 
the  railway-stations  are  aflfected.  Instead  of  the 
neat,  well-equipped  station  of  the  North, 
planned  on  the  German  model,  there  is  a  dingy, 
disorderly  shed,  outside  which  the  carmen  lounge 
contentedly  amid  mud  and  ordure. 

In  the  country  towns,  the  grey  streets  straggle 
aimlessly  towards  the  country,  and  languish  into 
thatched    hovels,    with  half   doors   like   stables, 
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closing  in  a  foul  darkness.  And  in  every  town 
the  inhabitants  will  assure  the  visitor,  "Sure, 
it's  a  grand  town."  The  hotel  is  a  sloppy  drink- 
ing-bar  below,  a  frowsy  concatenation  of  every 
domestic  iniquity  above.  Melancholy  shops 
alternate  with  dirty  little  shebeens,  secret,  red- 
curtained.  Two  or  three  great  churches  lift  their 
spires  apart.  Here  and  there  a  farmer  in  his 
loose  rough  overcoat  slouches  along  the  pave- 
ment; gaunt  women,  wearing  shawls  over  their 
unkempt  heads,  shuffle  wearily  by;  the  children 
play  in  the  mud,  bare-footed  and  bare-headed 
and  ragged;  and  here  comes  the  priest,  blandly 
dominant,  'furtive-eyed,  something  gross  or  so. 

The  green  spaces  merging  into  hills  of  blue, 
sprinkled  with  white-washed  hovels,  set  here  and 
there  with  an  unseemly  grey  blotch  of  a  little 
town ;  always  the  spires  of  the  great  stone 
churches  stabbing  the  grey  sky ;  always  the 
slouching  men,  the  draggled  women,  the  pretty, 
bright-eyed,  bare-headed  girls,  and  the  kindly, 
humorous  talk,  and  the  black  figure  of  the  priest 
pervading  all — that  is  the  outward  semblance  of 
the  South  and  West. 

And  yet,  amid  the  poverty,  dirt,  confusion, 
mud,  and  squalor,  you  shall  find  the  unconquer- 
able Irish  gaiety,  the  unfailing  courtesy,  the 
serene  indifference  to  circumstance  which  are 
the  mark  of  this  extraordinary  people.  Further 
north,  the  people  are  not  satisfied  with  things 
as  they  are.     They  want  to  improve  them;  and 
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when  they  are  improved,  they  want  to  improve 
them  again.  But  here,  we  are  perfectly  happy 
as  we  are.  Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  in  his  admir- 
able work,  Ireland  in  the  Ne%v  Century, 
presents  an  ingenious  theory  to  account  for  the 
Irishman's  immiligably  jovial  apathy.  Sir 
Horace  says  in  effect  that,  because  in  the  days 
of  oppression  the  Irishman  was  never  allowed  to 
establish  a  home  for  himself,  he  ceased  to  care 
for  a  home,  and  sought  his  pleasure  in  society. 
With  all  due  respect,  I  doubt  if  the  explanation 
quite  covers  the  facts. 

Now  let  us  look  a  little  nearer. 

The  journey  from  the  slatternly  county  town 
to  Arva  cuts  a  section  out  of  the  heart  of  Ireland. 
The  long  wet  road  winds  between  high  luxuriant 
hedges.  These  are  being  trimmed  in  places,  by 
order  of  the  County  Council.  Occasionally  the 
Council  sues  a  farmer  for  neglecting  to  obey  the 
order;  and  the  defendant  demands  of  the  J.P.'s 
on  the  bench  why  the  divil  they  don't  trim  their 
hedges,  then,  instead  of  sitting  in  judgment  on 
a  poor  man.  Left  and  right,  mile  after  mile, 
the  wild,  undulating  country  is  almost  all 
pasture.     There  is  hardly  any  tillage. 

"Sure,"  says  the  driver  of  the  side-car,  "if 
they  was  to  till  the  fields,  they  wud  have  to 
work." 

At  wide  intervals  there  is  a  solid  square  farm- 
house set  in  a  tended  garden.  Many  more  of  the 
farmsteads  are  of  one  story,  standing  in  a  space 
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of  mud,  a  manure  heap  adjoining  the  half-door. 
A  pink  pig  roots  in  the  mire,  and  a  donkey 
droops  disconsolate  ears  in  a  broken  shed. 
There  is  a  patch  of  cabbage  or  of  potato,  and  a 
lean  conical  haystack.  A  worn  woman,  wearing 
a  man's  cap,  moves  slowly  about  the  homestead. 
All  beyond  the  vivid  rolling  country,  green  field 
and  rock  and  tawny  bog,  slopes  up  to  the  blue 
mountain  whose  summit  is  veiled  in  mist. 

"I  remember  these  parts  in  the  '93,"  says  the 
driver,  meditatively.  "Ay,  there  is  a  very 
wicked  people  hereabouts.  There  was  a  great 
disturbance.  They  would  dig  up  the  roads,  and 
get  upon  the  hills  and  roll  stones  down  on  their 
inimies  below.  The  women  was  the  worst. 
They  would  fill  their  aprons  with  the  stones — ay, 
they  was  the  worst.  They  is  a  very  wicked 
people  hereabouts.  There  is  boycotting  and 
that  all  about,  and  they  will  be  making  a 
disturbance." 

Beneath  a  hanging  wood,  a  green  slope  was 
studded  w^ith  gravestones. 

"They  will  be  quate  enough  there,"  said  the 
driver,  pointing  with  his  whip  to  the  place  of 
the  dead.  "There  was  a  man  here,"  he  went  on, 
"was  put  to  mind  a  graveyard.  It  was  a 
Catholic  graveyard,  and  he  was  a  terr'ble  garru- 
lous man.  One  morning  he  rushes  out  and 
stops  the  priest  w-ho  was  walking  by.  '  Father 
Terence,'  he  says,  '  I'm  in  terr'ble  trouble.  I 
want  ye  to  help  me,'   he  says,  cryin'.     'What 
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is  it  now,  ye  raskill  ?  '  says  Father  Terence,  who 
knew  the  man.  '  I  couldn't  slape  all  of  last 
ni^ht,  Father,'  says  he.  '  I  couldn't  keep  them 
quate  on  me.  They  was  disturbin'  me  all  night,' 
he  says,  '  them  in  the  graveyard.'  '  Go  in  on 
you,'  says  Father  Terence,  '  it  was  yourself  was 
disturbin','  he  says." 

Up  hill  and  down,  field  and  bog,  lough  and 
mountain,  farm  and  cabin — so  we  came  to  Arva. 
Arva  is  called  a  town.  It  is  a  long,  wide,  inex- 
pressibly dirty  street,  the  doors  opening  directly 
upon  the  uneven  pavement.  At  one  corner  is  a 
dilapidated  dust-bin,  called  an  hotel.  An  old 
man,  bent  and  yellow,  is  driving  three  meagre 
cows.  Two  or  three  furtive  men,  their  clothes 
faded  to  the  hue  of  the  mud,  loiter  in  and  out 
of  the  shops.  Haggard  women  stare  sus- 
piciously over  the  half-doors  of  their  hovels, 
which  are  whitewashed  without  and  black  within. 
A  policeman,  alert  and  cheerful,  marches  slowly 
up  the  street.  Several  times  during  the  last  few 
weeks  he  has  been  fighting  for  his  life  with  the 
inhabitants;  but  he  bears  no  malice.  The 
R.I.C.,  which  has  the  reputation  of  being  the 
finest  police  force  in  the  world,  takes  these  things 
as  all  in  the  day's  work. 

The  man  I  have  come  to  see  waits,  leaning 
on  a  muddy  bicycle.  A  discreet  telegram  sum- 
moned him  yesterday.  In  this  country  you  must 
not  mention  names,  nor  tell  anyone  where  you 
are    going,    or    why    you    are    going    there — or 
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perhaps  you  would  never  arrive.  This  state  of 
things  is  described  in  Parhament  as  a  condition 
of  unparalleled  tranquillity.  Nor  is  it  advisable 
to  talk  on  the  open  street.  So  we  repair  to  a 
friend's  house,  and  he  makes  a  fire  with  coal 
and  paraffin,  according  to  the  Irish  habit. 

Arva  is  the  centre  of  a  boycotted  district,  and 
it  stands,  since  they  are  all  of  a  pattern,  for 
many  more  districts  in  peaceful,  law-abiding 
Ireland,  where  precisely  the  same  things  are 
happening  to-day.  Arva,  if  you  please,  is 
actually  in  Ulster,  on  the  southern  border,  and 
near  the  marches  of  Leitrim,  Cavan,  and  Long- 
ford. Near  by  are  towns  like  unto  it,  Aughavas, 
Carrigallen,  and  Killeshandra.  All  this  district 
is  fermenting  with  sedition,  stirred  up  by  the 
United  Irish  League.  In  one  part  of  it,  the 
priest  is  chairman  of  the  local  branch  of  the 
U.I.L.  The  League  for  a  long  time  past  has 
openly  defied  the  law,  by  publishing  in  local 
prints  (of  a  highly  seditious  habit)  the  names 
of  persons  "condemned"  by  the  League.  To 
condemn,  means  that  the  person  thus  advised  is 
afforded  an  opportunity  of  apologising  to  the 
local  branch  of  the  League.  If  he  does  not 
apologise  promptly  and  abjectly  he  is  boy- 
cotted. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Cavan  Weekly 
News  of  27th  November,  1909,  illustrates  the 
method  employed  :  — 
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"AUGHAVAS   U.I.L. 

"The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  branch 
was  held  on  Sunday.  It  was  decided  to  publish 
a  list  of  the  subscribers  to  the  band  fund  within 
a  fortnight,  and  all  who  intend  to  give  anything 
are  expected  to  hand  it  to  the  Committee  at 
once." 

I  quote  the  terms  of  this  ingratiating  appeal 
as  a  useful  model  for  the  philanthropic — it  is 
otherwise  irrelevant.  Now  for  the  condemna- 
tion. 

"The  meeting  had  before  them  the  conduct  of 
Mr.  John  Abbott,  J. P.,  who  had  the  grabber 
M'Neill  digging  potatoes  for  him  last  week,  and 
also  of  Robert  Navan,  who  lent  his  donkey  to 
the  same  grabber.  Abbott  and  Navan  have 
always  been  supporters,  in  fact  the  only  sup- 
porters the  M'Neills  have  in  the  district.  The 
majority  of  the  meeting  decided  to  give  these 
men  another  chance  to  cease  their  communica- 
tions with  the  M'Neills.  They  are  both  hereby 
warned  that  unless  they  appear  at  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  League  on  Sunday,  5th  December, 
to  apologise  for  their  conduct,  and  give  an 
undertaking  that  it  will  not  be  repeated,  they  will 
be  put  in  the  same  boat  with  the  fellow  they  are 
backing,  and  treated  in  the  same  way." 

In  other  words,  the  boycott  would  be  applied. 
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Mr.  Abbott  had  the  temerity  to  employ  the 
boycotted  man  to  dig  potatoes;  Mr.  Navan,  a 
small  farmer,  dared  to  lend  him  a  donkey. 

The  warning  was  given  on  November  27th  of 
last  year.  A  month  later  the  League  stated,  in 
the  same  local  paper,  that  Mr.  Abbott  had  apolo- 
gised to  the  satisfaction  of  the  League.  Mr. 
Abbott,  however,  immediately  repudiated  the 
statement.  Observe  the  sequel.  A  large  barn 
filled  with  hay,  belonging  to  Mr.  Abbott's  son, 
was  burned.  Mr.  iVbbott,  junior,  had  not 
offended  the  League  in  any  way,  except  in  being 
the  son  of  his  father,  the  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
which  was  hardly  his  fault.  But  as  it  is  the 
law  of  the  land  that  wilful  damage  inflicted  upon 
property  shall  be  made  good  by  the  county  in 
which  the  outrage  occurs,  and  as  the  farm  of 
Mr.  Abbott,  junior,  lies  over  the  border,  the 
local  branch  of  the  League,  in  burning  the  hay 
of  Mr.  Abbott,  junior,  had  planned  to  revenge 
itself  through  him  upon  his  father,  the  Justice, 
while  shifting  the  expense  upon  the  next  county .- 
The  League  unaccountably  forgot,  however,  that 
the  Act  also  provides  that  compensation  shall  be 
levied  upon  the  county  in  which  there  was  insti- 
gation to  the  crime.  So  the  county  of  Mr. 
Abbott,  J. P.,  had  to  pay  after  all.  It  paid  ;^I40 
for  that  night's  entertainment. 

In  order  to  understand  Mr.  Abbott's  offence, 
it  is  necessary  briefly  to  recount  the  recent 
history  of  this  district  in  peaceful  Ireland.    Some 
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twenty  years  ago,  one  Robert  M'Neill  inherited 
the  tenancy  of  a  farm  from  his  father.  About 
the  same  time  his  relative,  John  M'Neill, 
inherited  the  tenancy  of  an  adjoining  farm  from 
his  father.  Now  both  fathers  had  taken  their 
respective  farms  when  the  previous  tenants  had 
been  evicted.  That  is  the  crime,  only  to  be 
expiated  by  the  abandonment  of  the  farms  held 
by  Robert  M'Neill  and  John  M'Neill. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  feud  slept  until  the 
present  Government  came  into  power  four  years 
ago.  Then,  Arva,  Aughavas,  Carrigallen  and 
Killeshandra,  and  the  United  Irish  League  every- 
where in  Ireland,  instantly  recognised  that  the 
hand  of  justice  was  weakened.  They  believed — 
apparently  with  good  reason — that  there  was 
collusion  between  the  appointed  rulers  of  the 
land  and  the  forces  of  sedition.  That  was  a  bad 
hour  for  Robert  and  John  M'Neill.  They  were 
boycotted.  No  man  was  allowed  to  deal  with 
them.  They  could  only  obtain  supplies  under 
police   protection. 

The  feud  naturally  spread.  There  are  at  the 
time  of  writing  under  sentence  of  boycott  or 
"condemnation  "  :  — 

1.  Robert  M'Neill. 

2.  John  M'Neill. 

3.  John  James  M'Neill,  a  retired  policeman, 
living  on  his  pension. 

4.  David  M'Neill,  called  Black  M'Neill. 

£  2 
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5.  David  M'Neill,  called  Rory  M'Neill. 

6.  George  M'Neill. 

7.  John  Abbott,  J. P. 

8.  Thomas  M'Clelland. 

9.  Robert  Navan. 

10.  Francis  Cooke,  called  Taypot,  father-in- 
law  to  one  of  the  David  M'Neills. 

11.  Robert  Keith,  storekeeper  in  Arva. 

All  these  are  Protestants.  The  offence  of  the 
two  M'Neills,  Robert  and  John,  consists  in  oc- 
cupying farms  from  which  tenants  were  evicted 
in  their  fathers'  time.  The  offence  of  the  rest 
consists  in  having  had  dealings  with  the  two 
M'Neills — and  in  being  Protestants.  They  are 
all  under  police  protection.  They  are  hooted  at 
in  the  street;  their  waves  and  children  are  in- 
sulted, and  the  children  are  beaten  on  their  way 
to  school. 

In  the  meantime,  the  whole  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  in  the  district  are  in  deadly  enmity 
with  the  whole  of  the  Protestants.  At  any  of 
the  towns  on  market-days,  hostilities  may  break 
out.  On  the  28th  of  January,  1910,  for  instance, 
there  was  a  fight  in  Arva.  The  Orangemen,  ex- 
pecting an  attack  to  be  made  on  Mr.  Keith's 
shop,  arrived  in  force.  The  League  men,  intend- 
ing to  make  the  attack,  also  arrived  in  force. 
Both  sides  were  armed  with  revolvers.  There 
were  less  than  a  dozen  policemen  to  deal  with  an 
armed  crowd  of  some  two  hundred  men. 
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Two  or  three  of  the  League  men  rushed  Mr. 
Keith's  store,  but  before  they  could  effect  any 
damage  the  poHce  threw  them  out.  At  this 
moment,  up  drove  John  James  M'Neill,  the 
blameless  ex-policeman.  The  League  men  hooted 
him,  and  one  hurled  a  stick,  which  struck  John 
James  under  the  ear.  A  policeman  dashed  into 
the  thick  of  the  crowd  and  seized  the  man  who 
had  thrown  the  stick,  while  his  comrades  drew 
their  batons  and  charged.  They  fought  their 
way  to  the  police  station  and  brought  in  their 
captive ;  kept  the  mob  at  bay,  and  presently 
dispersed  it. 

A  local  paper,  prettily  named  The  Anglo-Celt, 
contained  the  following  description  of  the  event 
in  its  issue  of  February  5th,  1910.  According 
to  The  Anglo-CeJt,  the  police  committed  a  series 
of  outrages  unparalleled  "in  the  memory  of  the 
oldest  inhabitant  of  Arva  " — who  must  have  seen 
things  in  nis  time,  too.  "Without  the  least  warn- 
ing," says  The  Anglo-Celt,  "the  police  standing 
by  were  ordered  to  draw  their  batons  and  charge. 
This  they  did  with  a  vengeance,  rushing  up  and 
down  the  street  and  striking  every  man — and 
even  women — they  met.  .  .  .  Respectable  farmers 
attending  to  their  business  were  batoned  without 
mercy.  .  .  .  After  the  onslaught,  the  police 
ceased  their  w^ork,  but  not  until  they  had  raised 
the  indignation  of  the  people  of  Arva,  who  are 
loud  in  their  denunciation  that  such  high-handed 
measures  should  have  been  taken  for  no  apparent 
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cause."  The  account  ends  with  a  majestic  demand 
that  the  conduct  of  the  pohce  "should  be  brought 
before  Parliament." 

Never  mind  the  grammar,  but  observe  that  the 
pubHcation  of  an  accurate  version  of  the  business 
would  have  exposed  the  local  papers  to  the 
combined  vengeance  of  the  League.  No  editor 
likes  to  be  shot  at  when  he  goes  home  at  night, 
nor  does  he  desire  to  find  the  larder  empty  when 
he  arrives.  The  trouble  at  Arva  is  an  example 
of  conflicts  frequently  occurring  in  the  district. 
On  January  ist,  1910,  at  Aughavas,  the  police 
were  obliged  to  charge.  The  Protestant  congre- 
gation of  that  town  have  recently  been  escorted 
from  church  by  a  body  of  police  to  save  the  Pro- 
testants from  a  howling  mob  of  Roman  Catholic 
Nationalists. 

At  the  moment  of  writing,  the  anger  of  the 
League  is  concentrated  upon  Mr.  Robert  Keith, 
storekeeper,  of  Arva,  in  whose  shop  the  row 
began  on  January  28th.  Three  weeks  before 
that  date,  Mr.  Keith  was  boycotted.  No  Roman 
Catholic  thenceforth  dared  to  deal  with  him.  He 
told  me  that  he  had  lost  sixteen  regular  cus- 
tomers, including  the  priest,  and  between  three 
and  four  dozen  casual  customers.  After  the 
boycott  was  proclaimed,  a  Roman  Catholic  ven- 
tured to  buy  a  loaf.  Before  he  could  get  il 
home,  it  was  kicked  out  of  his  hand.  He  brought 
it  back  to  the  shop,  and  begged  for  his  money 
to  be  returned  to  him.    "Give  it  back  to  me  for 
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the  love  of  God,  or  they'll  be  killin'  me,"  he 
said. 

I  asked  Mr.  Keith  if  he  was  prepared  to  hold 
on.  "I  am,"  he  said.  "I  will  hold  on  till  I  am 
forced  to  leave  the  country.  Ye  would  not  advise 
to  give  in,  would  ye  ?  " 

Curious  to  speculate  as  to  what  Mr.  Birrell's 
advice  would  have  been. 

Air.  Keith  further  explained  that  the  Protes- 
tants in  the  district  were  depending  on  him  for 
supplies.  They  were  backing  him,  not  only  for 
his  sake,  but  for  their  own.  For  they  are  now 
expecting  a  boycott  to  be  placed  on  them  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  shops — the  shopkeepers  being 
forced  thereto  by  the  United  Irish  League. 

In  the  meantime,  no  man  goes  out  at  night 
without  a  loaded  revolver  in  his  pocket — and 
sometimes  two  revolvers — and  a  supply  of  am- 
munition. Presently,  one  of  these  weapons  will 
go  off.   .  .    . 

Such  is  an  example — to  be  multiplied  by  hun- 
dreds— of  the  state  of  things  which  Mr.  Birrell 
(that  tarnished  butterfly)  calls  governing  Ireland 
by  ordinary  law.  Scorned  even  by  his  friends, 
Mr.  Birrell  is  a  fit  representative  of  a  Govern- 
ment which  has  enlisted  the  Home  Rule  agita- 
tors, whose  army  is  the  United  Irish  League, 
backed  in  too  many  cases  by  the  priest,  in  an 
attack  upon  the  British  Constitution. 

The  tranquillitv  of  Ireland,  which  is  the  theme 
of  so  much  virtuous  eloquence  in  Parliament,  is 
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a  matter  of  degree.  Whether  a  country  in  whose 
Press  daily  appear  accounts  of  the  shooting  at 
innocent  men  and  other  ebullitions  of  the  sport- 
ing instinct,  can  accurately  be  described  as  law- 
abiding  and  tranquil,  is  a  question  of  opinion. 
Mr.  Birrell's  statistics  no  doubt  show  a  diminu- 
tion of  what  is  pleasantly  called  agrarian  crime. 
The  reason  why  it  has  (statistically)  diminished 
is  because  the  United  Irish  League  can  get  all 
they  want  without  excessive  violence.  Mr.  Gin- 
nell,  for  instance,  was  ordered  to  stop  cattle- 
driving  when — and  not  before — Mr.  Birrell  had 
conceded  the  demands  of  the  cattle-drivers. 

There  remains  a  form  of  covert  rebellion  which 
prevails  throughout  the  whole  of  the  South  and 
West  of  Ireland,  with  the  exception  of  isolated 
spots.  It  has  not  been  expressed  in  statistics  ; 
and  by  a  convenient  Parliamentary  fiction, 
nothing  that  is  not  expressed  in  statistics,  is 
recognised  as  existing.  The  consistent  infrac- 
tion of  the  law  at  which  the  Government  con- 
nives, is  conducted  on  the  following  simple  prin- 
ciples :  — 

1 .  No  tenant  shall  pay  rent  except  under  irre- 
sistible compulsion. 

2.  No  man  shall  occupy  a  holding  from  which 
a  tenant  has  been  evicted. 

3.  No  man  shall  be  permitted  to  act  as  care- 
taker of  an  evicted  holding. 

4.  No  landlord  shall  be  permitted  to  graze  or 
to  till  untenanted  land. 
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5.  No  man  shall  be  permitted  to  remove  from 
a  congested  district  and  to  settle  on  the  grazing 
lands. 

Offence  against  these  regulations  is  immedi- 
ately punished  by  the  boycott. 

Under  these  conditions,  the  tranquillity  of 
Ireland  is  the  tranquillity  of  a  quicksand.  Step 
on  that  smiling  surface,  and  see  what  happens. 
Shooting  there  is,  and  outrage  there  is,  but  these 
are  sporadic.  For  why  risk  hanging  and  im- 
prisonment when  the  object  in  view  can  be 
attained  by  the  invisible  enforcement  of  a  reign 
of  terror.  Philosophically  considered,  the  exist- 
ing conditions  of  Ireland  outside  Ulster,  are,  no 
doubt,  the  inevitable  result  of  the  exactions  prac- 
tised by  the  race  of  Irish  landlords  in  the  old, 
reckless,  sumptuous  days  when  every  landholder 
lived  "like  the  son  of  an  Irish  King."  They 
wasted  their  inheritance;  then  Free  Trade  and 
famine  fell  upon  the  farmer  and  slew  the 
peasant;  and  about  the  year  1879,  when  the 
Land  League  was  in  operation,  the  farmer  re- 
volted. Had  Mr.  Parnell  lived  until  now,  he 
would  have  perceived,  with  a  cynical  gratulation, 
that  his  demands  had  been  one  by  one  conceded 
— with  the  exception  of  Home  Rule  itself. 

Those  demands  may  have  been  wise  or  unwise, 
righteous  or  unrighteous.  What  the  present 
generation  has  to  reckon  with  is  the  fact  that 
the  Irish  farmer  and  the  Irish  peasant  have  been 
taught  by  thirty  years  of  concession  to  agitation, 
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that  they  have  only  to  go  on  agitating,  and  they 
will  get  all  they  want.  Whatever  they  wanted 
in  the  past,  what  they  want  now,  is  everything 
for  nothing.  First  of  all,  they  want  the  land  for 
nothing.  The  obvious  way  to  get  the  land  for 
nothing,  is  to  pay  nothing  for  its  use.  Hence 
Rule  I. — No  tenant  shall  pay  rent  except  under 
irresistible  compulsion.  (We  may  omit  for  the 
moment  the  consideration  of  that  form  of  rent 
which  is  the  instalments  by  which  a  tenant 
becomes  the  owner  under  the  Wyndham  Act.) 

In  England  the  presumption  is  that  if  a  gentle- 
man owes  money,  he  will  generally  pay  it,  and 
that,  failing  to  pay  it,  he  will  suffer  the  inter- 
vention of  the  law.  In  Ireland,  when  the  money 
in  question  is  due  for  rent,  the  presumption  is 
that  the  tenant  w'ill  not  pay  it,  and  that  the  law 
may  be  defied.  The  Englishman  would  natur- 
ally hasten  to  the  conclusion  that  under  these 
circumstances  the  tenant  would  be  evicted.  Not 
at  all.  Matters  are  so  arranged  that  no  one, 
least  of  all  the  landlord,  will  gain  anything  by 
evicting  a  tenant.  Moreover,  there  are  other 
measures  to  be  tried  before  the  last  resource. 

Take  the  case  of  an  estate  upon  which  there 
are  (say)  some  twenty  tenants,  none  of  whom 
has  paid  any  rent  for  two  or  three  years.  The 
agent  has  applied  to  the  Court  for  a  judgment 
against  the  tenant  most  in  arrears — to  encourage 
the  others.  He  gets  it  and  issues  a  writ.  The 
Sheriff  is  informed  that  he  is  to  impound  the 
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tenant's  stock.  The  Sheriff  orders  the  bailiff  to 
assist  him  on  a  certain  day.  Neither  Sheriff  nor 
baiUff  is  at  all  eager  to  execute  the  writ,  because 
they  are  both  paid  by  results;  and  experience 
has  taught  them  that  there  will  be  no  results. 
However,  duty  is  dut}^  and  the  Sheriff  calls  for 
an  escort  of  police,  without  which  he  would  risk 
bodily  injury  and  court  certain  failure.  He 
must  give  three  days'  notice  to  the  police,  and 
during  that  time  the  news  of  his  projected 
descent  has  become  known  to  every  tenant  on 
the  estate.  Upon  the  appointed  morning  Sheriff, 
bailiff,  and  escort  ride  up  to  the  farm,  to  find 
that  every  beast  on  the  holding  has  been  driven 
off  to  herd  with  the  cattle  of  the  other  tenants. 
The  Sheriff  cannot  sort  out  the  right  cattle,  and 
if  he  took  the  beast  of  another  tenant,  that  sports- 
man would  certainly  sue  him  for  damages,  and 
would  get  them.  So  the  Sheriff  w'rites  "nulla 
bona  "  on  the  back  of  the  writ,  and  goes  home. 

Too  frequent  repetitions  of  this  sort  of  thing 
dishearten  the  agent ;  the  exact  effect  tlie  tenants 
desire  to  produce  upon  him.  After  a  time — say 
six  to  ten  years — it  may  happen  that  the  landlord 
wearies  of  letting  his  land  for  nothing.  The 
amount  of  the  rent  was  fixed  by  the  Land  Court 
— usually  involving  a  reduction  of  40  per  cent. — 
but  how  is  the  landlord  the  better  for  that  if  he 
can  get  nothing  ?  So  he  appoints  a  new  agent. 
The  new  agent  is  a  determined  fellow.  He  too 
obtains  a  judgment,  and  he  too  issues  a  writ, 
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which  is  again  returned  as  "nulla  bona,"  and 
the  tenant  thinks  less  than  nothing  of  the  new 
oppressor,  and  adds  the  amount  of  the  rent  due 
to  his  savings.  He  yields  a  proportion  to  the 
request  of  the  local  priest,  and  thereafter  returns 
to  his  occupation.  He  leans  against  a  wall, 
watching  his  flocks  and  herds,  with  a  mind  at 
ease. 

But  our  new  agent  has  in  the  meantime  issued 
another  writ,  and  has  arranged  that  a  police 
escort  shall  be  detailed  from  another  barracks. 
An  appointment  at  the  farm  is  made  an  hour 
after  dawn  on  the  following  morning — it  is 
illegal  to  distrain  before  that  time. 

On  one  such  occasion  (to  cite  an  example)  the 
defaulting  tenant  was  awakened  by  a  knocking 
at  the  door.  He  went  downstairs  in  his  shirt 
to  find  the  agent  on  the  doorstep  with  the  farm 
cat  under  his  arm. 

"James,"  says  the  agent,  "where's  your 
stock  ?  " 

"Begob,"  says  James,  "ye've  bate  me  !  " 

"I  have,"  sajs  the  agent  cheerfully.  "I've 
got  every  hoof,  down  to  pussy,  as  ye  see.  Now 
I'll  not  be  hard  with  you,  James.  I'll  be  easy. 
Ye're  six  years  in  arrear.  Pay  me  three  years 
now,  and  we'll  arrange  for  the  rest,  and  ye  can 
keep  ye're  stock." 

"Ach,"  says  James,  "sure  I  haven't  the  price 
of  me  breakfast  on  me  in  the  place." 

So  the  Sheriff  and  his  men  began  to  drive  the 
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stock  down  the  lane  which  led  to  the  farm 
between  hiq-h  hedges.  James,  his  wife,  and  his 
daughter  executed  a  tactical  movement,  and 
appeared  at  the  end  of  the  lane  to  turn  the 
cattle. 

"Sheriff,  that  man's  obstructing  you.  Arrest 
him,"  said  the  agent.  James  was  driven  away 
in  a  car  to  the  police  barracks,  and  the  stock 
was  herded  along  the  wet,  interminable  road. 
Presently  there  came  a  noise  of  wheels  and  a 
shouting,  and  there  w^as  the  bailiff  galloping  in 
the  car.  "Relaise  the  shtock  !  "  cried  the  bailiff. 
For  when  James  was  brought  to  the  police 
barracks,  they  found  between  £']0  and  ;^8o  in 
the  slack  of  his  clothes. 

Here  was  a  case  in  which  the  surprise  at  dawn 
succeeded.  The  rest  of  the  tenants,  morally 
impressed  by  the  victory,  also  paid  their  arrears. 

In  another  case,  a  different  method  must  be 
used.  This  was  a  case  of  a  tenant  who  had 
defied  the  agent  and  every  engine  of  the  law 
for  years.  He  dwelt  on  a  lonely  hillside,  and 
with  him  dwelt  four  strong  sons.  The  agent, 
who  had  no  mind  that  his  head  should  be  laid 
open  with  a  spade,  decided  to  divide  the  hostile 
force,  if  he  could.  Having  discovered  that  on 
a  certain  day,  Peter  (we  will  call  him  Peter) 
would  be  driving  his  cattle  to  the  fair,  the  agent 
notified  the  Sheriff  of  the  date.  Peter,  accom- 
panied by  only  one  son,  all  unawares  drove  his 
cattle  into  the  clutches  of  the  law  at  .tIie„ccoss 

'•-'  ^efev^l^    -' 
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roads.  The  agent  kindly  took  Peter  in  his  car 
into  the  town. 

"I  told  ye  I'd  do  ye,  Peter,"  said  the  agent. 

"Ye've  not  done  me  yet,"  said  Peter,  who 
was  very  sulky. 

When  they  came  to  the  town,  the  stock  were 
put  up  to  auction.  The  bidders  were  Peter  and 
the  agent.  Not  another  man  in  the  countryside 
would  bid,  for  fear  of  the  boycott.  They  spat 
on  the  agent,  they  rang  bells,  they  blew  horns, 
they  howled  at  him.  Unperturbed,  the  agent 
bid  against  Peter.  Had  he  refrained,  Peter 
would  have  bid  a  penny  for  each  beast,  and  he 
would  thus  have  purchased  back  his  stock.  So 
the  agent  ran  up  the  price  to  something  near 
the  value  of  the  stock  and  let  them  go.  Thus 
did  Peter  pay  his  rent — the  demonstrations  of 
the  mob  having  failed  either  to  entice  the  agent 
to  reprisals,  or  to  frighten  him. 

But  in  another  case,  the  agent  would  have 
been  obliged  to  buy  the  stock.  Not  a  man  in 
the  place  would  have  lifted  a  hand  to  help  him 
drive  them  to  the  station,  and  the  bailiff's  men 
demand  heavy  payment  (the  sale  being  over) 
before  they  will  give  assistance.  The  crowd 
lines  the  street,  hooting  and  cursing,  and  the 
women  cry  insults  from  the  windows,  while  the 
cattle  are  driven  past.  The  stock  must  then  be 
railed  to  a  distant  town  and  sold  for  what  they 
will  fetch.  Often  no  one  dares  to  buy  them,  and 
they  are  given  away. 
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Under  these  conditions,  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  everyone  concerned  in  the  transaction  loses 
money  or  money's  worth.  Nor  are  these  iso- 
lated instances,  selected  in  order  to  make  a  case. 
They  are  merely  typical  of  the  routine  of  the 
agricultural  industry  in  the  south  and  west. 
The  most  elaborate  theories  have  been  formu- 
lated to  account  for  the  sad  state  of  agriculture 
in  Ireland.  Is  there  any  industry  in  the  world 
could  survive  these  conditions  ? 

They  are  the  work  of  the  United  Irish  League 
and  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians,  and  the 
men  who  are  responsible  for  these  organisations 
are  the  leaders  of  the  Nationalist  party,  with 
whom  the  Liberal  party  are  in  alliance. 

With  regard  to  Rule  2 — "No  man  shall 
occupy  a  holding  from  which  a  tenant  has  been 
evicted  " — it  is  to  be  remembered  that  a  tenant 
cannot  be  evicted  from  a  holding  except  for  a 
non-payment  of  rent.  That  is  the  law.  The 
United  Irish  League  has  made  another  law : 
that  a  holding  from  which  a  tenant  has  been 
evicted  shall  lie  desolate,  except  in  so  far  as  the 
neighbouring  farmers  choose  to  graze  it  without 
payment.  The  purpose  of  the  enactment  is  to 
prevent  the  landlord  from  evicting  a  tenant. 
Thus  the  landlord  is  deprived  of  his  rent  under 
any  circumstances.  I"or  if  he  evicts  a  tenant 
who  pays  no  rent,  and  who  has  no  intention  of 
paying  any  rent,  the  landlord  cannot  re-let  the 
holding.     He  cannot  even   put   in  a  caretaker, 
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because  the  caretaker,  if  he  was  not  incontinently 
shot,  would  be  boycotted.  If  a  police  guard  is 
set  over  the  caretaker,  the  police  are  boycotted. 
Nor  can  the  landlord  farm  the  holding  himself, 
except  under  the  protection  of  the  police  and  of 
emergency  men,  when  they  are  all  bo3^cotted 
together. 

An  instance  in  point  is  afforded  by  the  case 
of  a  farmer  whom  we  will  call  Nolan.  He 
expended  his  savings  in  buying  a  farm  from  the 
Court  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  itself.  From 
that  farm,  a  tenant  had  been  evicted  some  twenty 
or  thirty  years  previously.  Mr.  Nolan  supposed 
that  the  feud  was  dead.  But  he  was  mistaken. 
He  was  immediately  boycotted.  No  man  was 
permitted  to  w-ork  for  him.  Even  a  sick  neigh- 
bour, to  whom  Nolan  lent  a  cart,  was  boycotted 
because  he  availed  himself  of  that  kindness. 
Nolan  could  obtain  no  supplies  from  the  local 
shops.  Then  the  bank,  from  which  he  was 
borrowing  money  in  order  to  purchase  stock  and 
implements,  notified  him  that  it  must  refuse 
further  advances,  because  the  bo3^cott  had  made 
his  security  worthless.  The  manager  of  the 
local  creamery  then  informed  him  that  his  milk 
would  be  refused.  The  creamery  in  question 
was  a  branch  of  the  co-operative  system  which 
buys  milk  from  the  farmers  and  manufactures 
butter  and  cream.  The  manager,  after  warning 
Nolan,  accepted  one  day's  supply  of  his  milk. 
Next  day  no  other  customer  sent  milk.     Sixty 
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or  seventy  farmers  boycotted  the  creamery  with 
one  accord. 

Be  it  observed  that  Mr.  Nolan  purchased  a 
tenant  right  which  was  put  up  to  be  sold  by 
order  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls.  He  next  en- 
deavoured to  sell  the  holding  he  was  already 
occupying.  On  the  day  appointed  for  the  sale, 
a  crowd  of  some  thirty  men  and  boys  assembled 
with  horns  and  flutes,  to  be  driven  by  the  police 
from  the  site  of  the  sale.  Not  a  man  appeared 
to  bid.     The  sale  was  postponed  sine  die. 

Cannot  a  victim  in  such  a  case  obtain  redress? 
He  can  sue  for  damages  for  conspiring  to  injure 
him,  provided  that  he  can  obtain  evidence  of 
the  conspiracy.  The  mere  fact  that  he  is  refused 
supplies  is  not  evidence.  How  is  a  man  to 
obtain  such  evidence  when  every  other  soul  in 
the  locality  is  art  and  part  in  the  conspiracy  ^ 
What,  then,  does  he  do?  He  either  goes  in 
daily  fear  of  his  life  under  police  protection, 
getting  his  supplies  from  a  distance — sometimes 
the  supplies  must  be  convoyed  by  a  police  guard 
— or,  he  leaves  the  country. 

Take  another  instance,  a  case  of  cunning  com- 
bination against  eviction.  The  tenants  of  a 
whole  estate,  whose  holdings  adjoined  one 
another,  had  paid  no  rent  for  years.  Every 
device  known  to  the  law  had  been  tried  and 
had  failed.  The  agent  then  obtained  power  to 
evict  them  all.  Before  he  could  exercise  the 
power,  the  tenant  who  had  the  central  holding 
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on  the  estate  suddenly  paid  up  rent  and  arrears. 
When  the  agent  (suspecting  mischief)  arrived 
to  evict  the  rest,  he  found  that  they  had  all 
removed  from  their  houses  and  were  dwelling 
in  cabins  hastily  erected  upon  the  holding  of  the 
central  tenant.  As,  of  course,  no  man  dared  to 
take  their  holdings,  they  w^ere  grazing  them 
precisely  as  though  they  occupied  them. 

In  this  case,  the  landlord  owned  enough 
money  to  enable  him  to  carry  the  case  into 
Chancery,  where  the  tenants,  who  were  too  poor 
to  pay  rent,  were  rich  enough  to  pay  the  fees 
of  solicitors  and  counsel.  They  could  afford  to 
lose  the  case,  and  they  lost  it.  So  they  had  to 
go.  What  now  is  the  landlord  to  do  with  that 
land  ?  He  cannot  sell  it,  he  cannot  let  it,  he 
cannot  cultivate  it,  he  cannot  graze  it. 

The  case  of  a  landlord  who  owns  untenanted 
land  is  exceedingly  complex  in  this  respect,  that 
no  legal  definition  of  untenanted  land  has  yet 
been  discovered  by  the  forensic  intellect.  Yet 
Mr.  Birrell  has  pledged  English  credit  to  the 
amount  of  eighty  millions  for  the  purpose  of 
buying  (undefined)  untenanted  land  which  is  to 
be  re-sold  to  the  landless.  The  case  is  simple 
enough,  how^ever,  as  regards  the  use  the  landlord 
may  make  of  the  land  while  it  remains  in  his 
possession.  He  may  make  no  use  of  it  at  all — 
such  is  the  mandate  of  the  United  Irish  League. 
He  can  only  graze  it  if  he  employs  emergency 
men  to  guard  his  cattle  day  and  night — hardly  a 
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profitable  agricultural  enterprise.  But  suppos- 
ing  he  does  not  choose  to  occupy  the  land  by 
force,  the  neighbouring  tenants  consider  them- 
selves entitled  to  graze  it  freely,  and  also  to 
break  down  any  inconvenient  boundaries. 

By  a  parity  of  reasoning,  the  men  of  the  con- 
gested districts  are  not  to  be  permitted  to  remove 
to  the  land  acquired  by  the  Congested  Districts 
Board  for  their  benefit.  The  men  already  in  the 
neighbourhood  want  that  land  for  themselves. 
It  is  highly  improbable  that  they  w-ould  make 
any  use  of  it  if  they  had  it,  but  no  matter.  Also 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  wants  the  land  in 
order  that  she  may  build  convents  upon  it.  In 
the  view  of  the  League,  it  is  first  of  all  necessary 
to  keep  Ireland  in  a  perpetual  ferment.  Nothing 
else  is  of  the  slightest  moment — not  poverty,  nor 
strife,  nor  waste,  not  degradation,  nor  the 
bleeding  away  of  the  population. 

The  weapon  of  the  League  is  the  boycott. 
Wherever  the  Roman  Catholic  element  of  the 
population  is  predominant,  there  is  the  boycott. 
The  north  will  not  have  it.  Now  the  boycott 
is  the  most  fatal  instrument  ever  devised  for  the 
ruin  of  a  country.  It  works  in  a  kind  of  arith- 
metical progression.  A  offends  the  United  Irish 
League.  A  is  boycotted.  No  man  may  work 
for  him,  no  man  may  sell  to  him,  no  man  may 
buy  from  him.  B  offends  by  dealing  with  A. 
B  is  boycotted,  and  the  ban  already  laid  upon 
the  circle  of  A's  acquaintance  now  includes  the 
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circle  of  B's  acquaintance.  C,  D,  and  E  become 
involved,  and  so  on,  until  the  social  intercourse, 
the  trade,  industry,  and  commerce  of  a  whole 
district  are  paralysed. 

A  County  Council  has  not  scrupled  to  boycott 
labourers  dwelling  in  the  cottages  built  for  them 
by  the  said  Council.  Because  the  labourers  in 
question  were  working  for  a  land  agent,  the 
Council  served  them  with  notices  to  quit  their 
cottages — a  pleasing  example  of  Home  Rule  in 
little. 

Nor  is  the  boycott  confined  to  the  landed  in- 
terest. It  is  now  extending  into  the  commercial 
transactions  of  the  towns,  in  a  subtle  form 
adapted  for  civic  requirements.  If  A,  let  us  say, 
objects  to  the  formation  by  B,  C,  and  D  of  a 
company  which  may  injure  A's  trade,  A  will 
threaten  to  withdraw  his  custom  and  his  friends' 
custom  from  B,  C,  and  D  aforesaid.  In  larger 
centres  of  industry,  with  a  keener  competition, 
the  device  would,  of  course,  be  impracticable. 

Apart  from  the  cruelty  of  the  thing,  it  is  to 
be  remembered  that,  so  long  as  boycotting 
exists,  every  attempt  to  improve  the  conditions 
of  life  in  Ireland  must  be  thwarted  and  defeated. 
The  English  money  that  is  being  poured  into 
the  country  will  be  lost,  as  surely  as  though  it 
were  cast  into  a  lough.  The  gold  which  the 
sinister  alchemy  of  the  boycott  has  not  turned 
into  lead  is  given  to  the  priest.  The  priest 
expends  huge  sums  in  building  churches,  con- 
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vents,  monasteries,  and  he  carries  a  substantial 
tribute  annually  to  Rome.  It  is  not  uncommon 
in  Ireland  that  a  miserable  little  town  should 
boast  a  church  costing-  many  thousands  of 
pounds,  while  the  most  expensive  house  in  the 
place  is  not  worth  more  than  ;^i5  or  ;^2o  a  year. 

The  first  duty  of  the  Imperial  Government  is 
to  stamp  out  the  boycott.  In  order  to  achieve  a 
task  which  is  perfectly  feasible,  such  Govern- 
ment must  have  the  common  honesty  and  the 
common  courage  to  defy  the  Nationalist  vote. 
In  other  words,  the  Government  must  fulfil  the 
responsibility  which  it  is  the  first  object  of  its 
existence  to  discharge,  the  maintenance  of  law 
and  order. 

The  English  taxpayer  may  not  unprofitably 
reflect — while  there  is  yet  time — upon  the  in- 
dubitable fact  that  upon  the  prompt  and  final 
suppression  of  sedition  and  terrorism,  depends 
the  security  of  the  hundred  and  fifty  odd  millions 
now  being  advanced  to  Ireland  on  the  security 
of  Irish  land. 

In  October,  1909,  sixty  decrees  were  issued 
at  Manor  Hamilton  against  the  tenants  who  had 
failed  to  pay  to  the  Estates  Commissioners  their 
instalments  under  the  Wyndham  Land  Act;  and 
later,  at  the  Tullamore  winter  sessions  of 
1909-10,  Judge  Curran  issued  ninety-eight 
decrees — to  name  but  two  instances. 

Is  it,  then,  really  beyond  the  scope  of  possi- 
bility that  the  English  people  should  be  able  to 
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ensure  that  in  Ireland  British  subjects  may  go 
about  their  lawful  occasions  unlet  and  unhin- 
dered? Not  at  all.  It  has  been  done  under 
Unionist  administration.  But  brief  intervals  of 
honest  government  by  the  Unionists  will  not 
save  Ireland.  Then  arises  another  question.  If 
the  liberty  of  the  subject  is  always  to  be  regarded 
by  the  Radical  party  as  a  mere  pawn  in  the 
political  game,  what  is  the  prospect  before 
Ireland? 

In  one  word,  it  is  despair. 

And  what  manner  of  men  are  these,  the  leaders 
of  the  Nationalist  party,  before  whom  the 
Liberals  and  the  Radicals  are  not  ashamed  to 
truckle?  Dublin  is  their  headquarters;  for,  as 
Belfast  is  the  metropolis  of  industry,  so  Dublin 
is  the  city  of  intrigue.  The  threads  of  all  sorts 
of  little  conspiracies  are  woven  together  in  the 
ancient  capital  of  Ireland.  To  the  outward  eye, 
Dublin  is  even  as  one  of  the  old,  crumbling 
towns  of  the  Low  Countries,  a  decaying  monu- 
ment of  a  vanished  prosperity.  The  long  quays 
of  the  tidal  river  are  near  deserted ;  whole  dis- 
tricts of  the  solid,  red-brick  houses  of  the  Dublin 
merchants  and  the  Irish  gentlefolk  are  falling 
into  ruins,  which  pullulate  with  the  children  of 
poverty ;  and,  on  every  hand,  rise  the  towers  and 
pinnacles  of  church  and  convent  and  monastery. 
Leave  the  broad  main  streets  and  the  big  shops, 
and  you  step  at  once  into  the  sad  regions  where 
the  men  cluster  about  the  doors  of  the  liquor- 
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shops,  pallid  women,  hooded  with  shawls,  shuffle 
along  the  wet  stones,  and  bare-footed  children 
play  in  the  mud. 

Dublin  is  still  a  University  town  ;  though  how 
long  under  the  new  collegiate  scheme  Trinity 
will  retain  her  pride  of  place  is  another  question. 
Dublin  is  still  the  centre  of  administration  ;  but 
when  it  is  openly  said  that  Mr.  John  Dillon 
rules  at  the  Castle,^  there  seems  small  gratifica- 
tion to  the  Loyalist  in  dwelling  in  the  shadow  of 
English  rule.  Dublin  is  still  the  headquarters 
of  the  Law ;  and  it  is  understood  that  Roman 
Catholic  solicitors  shall  entrust  their  briefs  to 
Roman  Catholic  barristers.  So  business  and 
enterprise  go  northward,  and  the  priest  settles 
himself  in  the  print  of  their  departing  steps. 

The  politics  of  Ulster  have  already  been  con- 
sidered. They  consist  in  sticking  to  business, 
and  in  holding  to  English  liberty  and  the  union 
with  England. 

What  of  the  politics  of  Dublin  ?  The  less 
business,  the  more  politics,  is  the  rule  in  Ire- 
land. That  is  why  the  south  and  w^est  have  a 
great  deal  more  politics  than  is  good  for  them. 
For  want  of  a  better,  politics  become  business. 
A  patriotic  gentleman  finds  his  livelihood  in 
politics.     Of  him  it  may  be  said  as  it  has  been 

^  "  We  maintain  in  Dublin  an  office  witliin  whose  walls, 
practically  speaking,  the  Government  of  Ireland  is  carried  on."  Mr, 
Redmond,  speaking  at  New  York,  October  3rd,  1908.  lie  spoke 
the  truth. 
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said  of  Walpole,  that  "every  friend  he  pos- 
sessed in  his  own  rank  either  had  a  place,  or  had 
lost  a  place,  or  was  in  want  of  a  place,  and 
generally  combined  all  three  characters."  In 
this  condition  of  affairs  resides  the  whole  ex- 
planation of  the  Home  Rule  agitation. 

The  leaders  of  that  agitation  are  Mr.  John 
Redmond,  Mr.  John  Dillon,  Mr.  T.  P. 
O'Connor,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Devlin.  Mr.  Red- 
mond is  the  nominal  chief.  After  the  death  of 
Mr.  Parnell,  the  split  in  the  Nationalist  party 
was  cemented  for  the  time  being  by  the  election 
of  Mr.  Redmond  to  the  leadership.  He  seems 
to  have  been  chosen  because  he  has  a  certain 
amiable  faculty  of  neutralising  discordant  ele- 
ments. There  are  situations  in  the  sinister  game 
of  politics  in  which  a  respectable  figurehead  is 
required.  Mr.  Redmond  fulfils  that  require- 
ment. 

The  real  power  is  exercised  by  Mr.  Dillon, 
Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor,  and  Mr.  Devlin.  Of 
these,  Mr.  Dillon  is  probably  the  most  formid- 
able. He  owns  a  reputation  for  sincerity — 
which,  deserved  or  not,  is  a  thing  so  rare  in 
politics  that  its  possession  alone  gives  him  an 
extraordinary  advantage.  Gloomy,  bitter,  and 
implacable,  hating  the  Unionist  party  on  the 
one  hand,  and  intolerant  of  the  least  opposition 
from  his  own  side  on  the  other,  Mr.  Dillon  is 
the  fanatic  of  Nationalism.  He  is  a  devoted 
Roman  Catholic;  but  the  hierarchy,   who  have 
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no  notion  of  admitting  a  rival  in  temporal  power, 
would  never  consent  to  the  placing  in  authority 
of  Mr.  John  Dillon,  under  the  grant  of  Home 
Rule  or  under  any  other  scheme.  Hence  the 
support  by  the  Church  of  Mr.  T.  M.  Healy,  than 
whom  Mr.  Dillon  has  no  more  inveterate  op- 
ponent. 

Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor  manages  the  English 
branch  of  the  United  Irish  League.  He  is  the 
commander  of  the  faithful  in  an  alien  land.  Mr. 
O'Connor  is  also  the  mendicant  of  the  party.  It 
is  his  jovial  and  impassioned  eloquence  which 
fans  the  smouldering  fires  of  hatred  of  the 
English,  in  the  hearts  of  the  Irish  Americans,  to 
such  purpose  that  his  latest  missionary  adven- 
ture brought  ten  thousand  pounds  profit — suit- 
ably acknowledged  by  Mr.  Redmond  in  the 
public  Press.  Mr.  Redmond  might  well  be 
grateful;  for,  as  he  said,  the  elections  of  1910 
could  not  have  been  contested  without  the 
American  subsidy. 

Then  there  is  Mr.  Joseph  Devlin,  who  re- 
cently held  the  seat  of  West  Belfast  against  Mr. 
Boyd-Carpenter.  Mr.  Devlin  owes  nothing  of  his 
eminence  to  the  accident  of  birth;  that  he  should 
have  climbed  so  high  is  evidence  of  ability  and 
determination  ;  the  more  so,  as  it  can  hardly  be 
supposed  that  an  apprenticeship  to  the  liquor 
trade  is  the  best  preparation  for  the  career  of  a 
statesman. 

Mr.    Devlin    holds    the    position    of    General 
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Secretary  to  the  United  Irish  League,  and  also 
that  of  President  of  the  Ancient  Order  of 
Hibernians. 

The  United  Irish  League  is  a  poHtical  body. 
The  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians  is  a  secret 
society,  the  Hneal  descendant  of  the  "Tories"  of 
Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  the  Levellers,  White- 
boys,  Defenders,  Ribbonmen,  and  other  secret 
societies  whose  motives  are  revenge  and  hatred, 
and  whose  methods  are  intimidation,  torture, 
outrage  and  assassination.  Their  oath  bound 
them  never  to  spare,  "  never  pity  the  moans  and 
groans  of  the  dying,  from  the  cradle  to  the 
crutch,"  and  to  "wade  knee-deep  in  Orange 
blood."  They  were  also  sworn  to  obey  the  King, 
and  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians  (being  an 
Irish  organisation)  is  partly  a  benefit  society. 

The  Church  of  Rome,  in  order  to  maintain  her 
hold  on  the  A.O.H.,  has  relaxed  her  rule  pro- 
hibiting secret  societies,  and  appoints  priests  to 
A.O.H.  lodges. 

The  A.O.H.  and  the  United  Irish  League, 
countenanced  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  are  the 
army  of  the  Nationalist  party,  to  which  the 
Liberal  party  has  capitulated,  in  order,  by 
enlisting  the  forces  of  rebellion  in  Ireland  and 
the  United  States  against  the  House  of  Lords, 
to  establish  a  Liberal-Socialist  autocracy  in 
England. 

A  nearer  analysis  of  the  situation  shows  that 
as  the  Wyndham  Land  Act  gradually  removed 
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the  agrarian  discontent  which  has  always  served 
as  "the  locomotive"  to  drag  the  Home  Rule 
agitation,  so  the  new  owners  of  land  ceased  to 
contribute  to  the  funds  of  the  Nationalist  party. 
Mr.  Wyndham,  in  fact,  slowed  down  the  loco- 
motive. Naturally  the  check  was  highly  dis- 
agreeable to  the  Nationalists,  who  appear  to  be 
totally  indifferent  to  the  interests  of  Ireland.  Mr. 
Dillon,  indeed,  in  a  moment  of  candour,  publicly 
stated  that  land  purchase  was  going  too  fast. 
Followed,  the  agreement  between  the  National- 
ists and  Mr.  Birrell,  to  retard  the  progress  of 
land  purchase,  in  the  hope  that  "the  locomotive  " 
would  again  get  under  way.  Mr.  Birrell  stopped 
land  purchase  accordingly.  He  allocated 
another  eighty  millions  to  the  hundred  and  twelve 
millions  already  pledged  under  the  Wyndham 
Act.  The  extra  sum  was  for  the  purpose  of 
buying,  not  tenanted  but  untenanted  land  for 
distribution  among  the  landless,  the  cattle- 
drivers,  and  other  estimable  persons  whose 
common  distinction  is  a  complete  ignorance  of 
farming.  It  was  then  announced  that  money  was 
scarce.  So  Mr.  Birrell  arranged  that  the  tenants 
should  pay  more  for  their  land,  and  the  land- 
lords should  get  less.  Result,  the  practical 
cessation  of  land  purchase.  The  Radical  candi- 
dates in  Ireland  then  demanded  compulsory  pur- 
chase. Thus  the  last,  if  not  the  w'orst,  injury 
inflicted  upon  Ireland  by  a  Liberal  Government, 
has  been  successfully  achieved  by  arrangement 
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with  Mr.  Redmond,  Mr.  Dillon,  Mr.  O'Connor, 
and  Mr.  Devlin. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that,  even  under  existing  conditions,  there  are 
landlords  who  hold  that  the  cessation,  or  at  least 
the  retardation,  of  land  purchase  is  not  inad- 
visable, in  the  interests  of  landlord  and  tenant 
alike. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  the  subscriptions 
to  the  United  Irish  League  of  the  farmers  who 
were  buying  their  land  under  the  Wyndham  Act 
having  diminished,  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor  had  to 
go  to  the  United  States  to  beg  money  to  pay 
for  the  election  campaign.  But,  with  the  falling 
away  of  the  farmers,  it  became  necessary  to 
replace  their  votes.  Hence  Mr.  Devlin's  re- 
cruiting among  the  labourers  and  wage-earners 
generally,  by  means  of  the  Ancient  Order  of 
Hibernians.  His  tactics  suggest  a  curious 
parallel  with  the  methods  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George, 
who  believes  that  the  suffrages  of  the  mob  will 
eventually  profit  him  more  than  the  support  of 
the  respectable  moderate  class,  which  he  has 
deliberately  forfeited. 

It  was,  of  course,  impossible  that  these  cynic- 
ally audacious  proceedings  should  not  have 
provoked  the  fiercest  protest.  There  are  still  men 
in  Ireland  who,  although  they  are  Home  Rulers, 
retain  an  affection  for  their  country.  Mr.  T.  M. 
Healy  and  Mr.  William  O'Brien  lead  the  revolt 
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with  ^reat  spirit.  They  are  supported  by  Rome, 
according  to  her  pohcy  of  divide  et  impera. 
They  represent  the  Independents.  The  Indepen- 
dent partv  dechnes  to  make  an  alHance  with  any 
Enghsh  poHtical  party.  It  will  simply  take 
what  it  can  get  for  Ireland.  But  particularly 
and  especially  does  it  hate  Mr.  Redmond,  the 
triumvirate  who  direct  Mr.  Redmond,  and  their 
led  captains. 

Mr.  O'Brien  has  described  them  as  contem- 
plating "the  blackest  treason  perpetrated  against 
Ireland  since  the  Act  of  Union.  They  propose 
to  assist  the  Government  in  passing  a  Budget 
which  will  impose  upon  Ireland  two  millions  of 
taxation  per  annum." 

Mr.  O'Brien  and  Mr.  Healy  supported  the 
Wyndham  Act  and  opposed  the  Budget,  like 
patriotic  men.  Mr.  Redmond  and  his  men 
opposed  the  Wyndham  Act,  have  done  their  best 
to  nullify  it,  and  did  not  vote  on  the  third 
reading  of  the  Budget.  It  is  perfectly  true  that 
Mr.  Redmond  lost  a  great  deal  of  support  in 
consequence.  It  is  also  probable  that  the  party 
funds  have  sunk  so  low  that  the  Redmond 
faction  cannot  afford  another  election  for  some 
considerable  period.  Again,  it  is  said  that  Mr. 
Redmond  dare  not  call  a  Convention  to  declare 
his  policy. 

In  this  regard  Mr.  William  O'Brien's  com- 
ment is  pertinent.     "The  fact  is  that  there  is  no 
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Irish  party;  they  are  never  consulted  on  any 
subject.  All  they  have  to  do  is  to  obey  the  word 
of  command  of  Mr.  Dillon  and  Mr.  T.  P. 
O'Connor,  who  arrange  everything  beforehand 
with  the  Government,  and  the  Irish  members  are 
simply  informed  as  to  the  lobby  into  which  they 
must  walk.  Every  man  of  ability  and  independ- 
ence has  been  hunted  out  of  the  party.  It  was 
sought  to  exterminate  them  in  the  constituencies, 
and  where  that  has  failed  the  door  of  the  party 
has  been  shut  in  their  faces.  No  man  will  be 
allowed  to  become  a  member  of  the  party  who 
is  not  prepared  to  be  the  servile  tool  of  Mr. 
Dillon." 

It  is  to  Mr.  Dillon  and  his  friends  that  Mr. 
Asquith  has  offered  a  bribe,  without  consulting 
the  nation ;  a  bribe  to  keep  Mr.  Asquith  in  power 
by  abolishing  constitutional  limitations  to  his 
action ;  the  terms  being  the  beginning  of  the 
disintegration  of  the  Empire,  the  submission  to 
the  forces  of  sedition,  and  the  betrayal  of  the 
Irish  Loyalists. 
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Before  describing  what  (in  my  view)  are  the 
main  aspects  of  the  situation  existing  in  Ireland, 
1  ventured  to  suggest  that,  in  deahng  with  the 
subject  of  Home  Rule,  there  were  three  ques- 
tions to  which  it  was  the  duty  of  every  honest 
citizen  to  iind  an  answer,  because  upon  their 
right  solution  depended,  not  the  temporary  and 
illicit  advantage  of  this  political  party  or  that, 
but,  the  individual  freedom  and  welfare  of  the 
King's  subjects  in  Ireland,  the  integrity  of 
English  citizens,  and  the  security  of  many 
millions  of  English  money. 

Let  these  questions  go  by,  and  the  penalty  is 
certain  :  the  penalty  of  individual  suffering  and 
public  loss.  I  do  not  add  public  humiliation, 
for  that  has  already  been  incurred.  British 
government  in  Ireland  to-day  is  the  mark  of 
popular  contempt,  the  common  byword  of 
derision. 

I .  Is  there  any  justification  for  the  Home  Rule 
agitation  which  is  worthy  of  serious  considera- 
tion ? 
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2.  Are  there  any  circumstances  which  would 
morally  justify  making  any  kind  of  concession  to 
the  demand  for  Home  Rule  ? 

3.  Is  the  condition  of  the  poorer  classes  worse 
in  any  respect  than  the  coridition  of  the  same 
classes  in  England  owing  to  the  existing  consti- 
tution of  British  Rule? 

It  is  obvious  that  the  solution  of  the  second 
and  third  questions  largely  depends  upon  the 
answer  to  the  first  question.  In  dealing  with 
the  first  question,  we  have  not  now  to  consider 
the  historical  aspect  of  the  matter.  The  curious 
may  profitably  consult  Sir  Horace  Plunket's 
disquisition  on  the  subject,  in  his  Ireland  in  the 
New  Century.  In  that  highly  discreet  essay, 
Sir  Horace  preserves  so  nice  an  equilibrium  of 
forces  that  the  reader,  if  he  is  left  in  some 
obscurity  with  regard  to  the  author's  conclusion, 
at  least  cannot  complain  that  he  is  biased  in 
forming  his  own.  But  what  the  British  public 
have  to  do  at  this  moment  is  to  deal  with  things 
as  they  are. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  motive  power  of  the 
Home  Rule  agitation  was  the  agrarian  griev- 
ance. How  the  legitimate  agrarian  discontent 
was  coupled  on  to  the  Home  Rule  conspiracy 
may  be  read  at  length  in  Mr.  Iwan-Miiller's 
excellent  book,  Ireland  To-day  and  To-morrow. 
Now  the  Wyndham  Act  of  1903 — in  principle — 
abolished  the  agrarian  grievance  once  and  for 
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all.  If  the  operation  of  that  great  measure  has 
been  largely  nullified  by  Mr.  HirrcH's  Amencliii<j^ 
Act  of  1908,  the  Irish  people  have  to  thank  their 
chosen  representatives  in  Parliament  assembled. 
But,  in  any  case,  the  demand  for  Home  Rule 
has  now  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  demand 
of  the  Irish  tenant  to  own  the  soil.  The  demand 
for  Home  Rule  has  been  formulated  in  detail 
often  enough.  In  1906,  on  the  eve  of  the 
general  election,  Mr.  John  Redmond  thus  defined 
his  ultimatum  :  — 

"Let  me  say  just  this  word:  when  I  speak 
of  a  settlement  of  this  question,  let  me  at  any 
rate  be  clearly  understood.  I  do  not  mean  a 
half-way  house,  I  do  not  mean  a  qualified  Indian 
Council.  What  I  mean  by  a  settlement  of  this 
question  is  an  Irish  Parliament  and  an  executive 
resjDonsible  to  it." 

Mr.  John  Dillon,  also  speaking  in  view  of  the 
elections  of  1906,  said  that  "the  crowning  and 
consummation  of  our  work"  was  "a  free  and 
independent  Ireland." 

And  Mr.  Joseph  Devlin  told  the  Irish- 
Americans  that  the  object  of  Home  Rule  was 
to  secure  "a  Parliament  that  will  give  our  people 
all  authority  over  the  police  and  judiciary,  and 
that,  when  equipped  with  comparative  freedom, 
this  would  be  the  time  for  those  who  think  that 
we  should  destroy  the  last  link  that  binds  us  to 
England,  to  operate  with  whatever  means  they 
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think  best  to  achieve  that  great  and  desirable 
end." 

Declarations  so  explicit  suggest  a  considera- 
tion of  the  claims  of  the  persons  who  made  them. 
They  are  three  politicians,  leaders  of  the 
Nationalist  party.  Does  the  Nationalist  party 
represent  the  wishes  of  the  people  ?  If  it  does 
represent  them,  the  question  arises  whether  or 
not  those  wishes  ought  to  be  gratified.  If  it  does 
not  represent  them,  clearly  the  inquiry  is  much 
simplified. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  the  Nationalist  party 
certainly  does  not  represent  the  northern  pro- 
vince of  Ireland,  which  is  the  only  law-abiding 
and  the  only  prosperous  district.  No  one  will 
dispute  that  statement.  What  of  the  rest  of 
Ireland  ?  The  rest  of  Ireland  is  largely  Roman 
Catholic.  The  hierarchy  do  not  desire  Home 
Rule,  if  only  for  the  reason  that  under  English 
government  they  own  greater  freedom  than  is 
accorded  them  in  any  other  country.  The  lay 
population  wills  what  the  priest  wills.  It  would 
not  appear,  therefore,  that  the  Nationalist  party 
represents  the  mass  of  the  people  in  the  south 
and  west  at  all.  The  fact  is,  the  people  do  not 
want  Home  Rule;  and  therefore  it  is  that,  with 
great  respect,  I  venture  to  record  an  objection 
to  Mr.  Iwan-Miiller's  suggestion  (Fortnightly 
Review^  February,  1910)  that  Ireland  should  be 
granted    Home    Rule    as   a    punishment.      The 
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Nationalist  party  is  inflicting  quite  enoup^h 
punishment  as  it  is. 

But  what  is  that  party?  It  is  wholly  com- 
posed of  professional  politicians,  the  majority 
of  whom  are  paid  a  scanty  wage  out  of  Ameri- 
can money.  It  is  rent  with  internal  discord, 
living  on  sedition,  and  only  existing  at  all 
by  virtue  of  the  United  Irish  League  and  the 
Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians,  which,  armed  with 
the  boycott,  rule  by  sheer  intimidation. 

The  answer  to  the  first  question  :  Is  there 
any  justification  for  the  Home  Rule  agitation 
worthy  of  serious  consideration  ?  is  NO. 

That  agitation  consists  entirely  in  the  un- 
scrupulous machinations  of  a  small  body  of 
professional  politicians,  who  do  not  represent 
even  a  minority  of  their  countrymen. 

Are  there  any  circumstances  which  would 
morally  justify  making  any  kind  of  concession 
to  the  demand  for  Home  Rule  ? 

The  answer  to  this,  the  second  question,  is 
NO. 

There  is  no  moral  justification,  actual  or  con- 
ceivable, for  making  the  least  concession  to  the 
demand  of  the  Nationalist  party  for  Home  Rule. 
There  would  be  no  justification,  though  that 
party  had  proved  itself  to  be  loyal  instead  of 
disloyal,  as  sedulous  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
Ireland  as  it  has  been  insolently  regardless  of 
her  interests,  as  truly  identified  with  the  wishes 
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of  the  people  as  it  is  actually  divorced  from 
them. 

Is  the  condition  of  the  poorer  classes  worse  in 
any  respect  than  the  condition  of  the  same 
classes  in  England  owing  to  the  existing  consti- 
tution of  British  rule? 

Here  again  the  answer  is  NO. 

The  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  poor 
depends  absolutely  upon  the  continuance  of  the 
Union.  The  operation  of  the  Wyndham  Act, 
the  payment  of  Old  Age  Pensions,  the  prosperity 
of  Ulster,  the  security  of  property,  all  depend 
upan  the  continuance  of  the  Union.  Religious 
freedom  depends  upon  it.  Civil  liberty  depends 
upon  it — even  that  measure  of  civil  liberty  (it 
is  not  much)  which  the  United  Irish  League 
permits  the  King's  subjects  to  enjoy.  Even 
considered  in  the  strict  economical  aspect,  the 
condition  of  the  poor  is  not  worse  than  the 
condition  of  the  poor  in  England,  as  Mr. 
Iwan-Miiller  shows  in  Ireland  To-day  and 
To-morrow. 

But  the  condition  of  the  poorer  classes  in  town 
and  country  is  undoubtedly  worse  in  Ireland 
than  in  England,  in  respect  that  they  are  con- 
demned to  submit  on  the  one  hand  to  the  boycott, 
and  on  the  other  to  the  monetary  exactions  of 
the  Church  of  Rome.  The  encroachments  of 
Rome  upon  the  civil  domain  are  described  in 
detail  by  Mr.  F.  Hugh  O'Donnell,  in  his  book, 
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Paraguay  07i  Shannon.^  Mr.  O'Donnell  is  a 
strict  Roman  Catholic;  yet  he  is  impelled  to 
present  an  indictment  against  the  abuse  of  civil 
power  by  his  Church,  in  terms  which  no 
Protestant  would  venture  to  employ. 

The  answer  to  the  third  question  is  NO. 

There  remains  a  consideration  which  should 
in  itself  be  regarded  as  decisive.  It  is  the  resolu- 
tion of  Ulster  not  to  submit  to  any  form  of 
Home  Rule  whatsoever.  Throughout  Protestant 
Ulster,  the  Orange  Lodges  are  perfectly  organ- 
ised for  that  one  object — the  maintenance  of  the 
Union.  The  Orangemen  interfere  with  no  one; 
they  do  not  ask  for  anything;  they  have  never 
asked  for  anything.  They  stand  for  religious 
freedom,  civil  liberty,  and  loyalty  to  the  Crown. 
They  are  disciplined,  orderly,  and  wholly  reso- 
lute. If  they  were  betrayed  by  the  politicians, 
they  would  fight  to  the  last  man ;  but  the  sin  of 
their  betrayal  by  the  English  would  be  visited 
upon  England. 

The  immediate  duty  of  England  towards 
Ireland  is  very  simple.  It  is  to  maintain  law 
and  order.  The  weak  must  be  defended,  the 
ignorant  protected,  the  rebel,  and  the  men  who 
prompt  the  rebel  and  pay  him,  dealt  with 
according  to  their  deserts. 

^  Paraguay  on  Shannon.  The  Price  of  a  Political  Priesthood. 
By  F.  Hugh  O'Donnell.  London  :  P.  S.  King  &  Son. 
Dublin  :  Hodges,  Figgis  &  Co. 
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This  is  the  shorter  way  of  settling  the  Irish 
question,  to  which  I  referred  in  the  Introduction. 
It  is  not  only  the  shorter  way,  but  the  only  way. 

When  England  recognises  the  meaning  and 
the  consequences  of  the  Prime  Minister's  pro- 
posal to  sacrifice  the  Second  Chamber  in  order 
to  buy  the  votes  of  Mr.  John  Redmond's  follow- 
ing, perhaps  England  will  do  her  duty. 

But  will  she? 

L.  Cope  Cornford. 

Redhill,  February,  1910. 
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